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See for Yourself (Continued) 
JACOBOWSKY AND THE COLONEL 


(March 14) the Werfel-Behrman intri- 
guing fantasy of a world at war, brilliantly 
acted by Oscar Karlweis and Louis Cal- 
hern. (Theatre Guild) 


CHICKEN EVERY SUNDAY (April 5) 
farce and foolery in a Tucson boarding 
house, dramatized by the Epsteins. Period 
set (1916) by Howard Bay. (Edward 
Gross) 


FOLLOW THE GIRLS (April 8) musical 
comedy by Guy Bolton and Eddie Davis. 
With Gertrude Niesen. (David J. Wolper) 


THE SEARCHING WIND (April 12) by 
Lillian H ellmé in deals with the pre-war 
attitude of a ‘man of good will’ and its dis- 
astrous consequences. (Herman Shumlin) 


HATS OFF TO ICE (June 22) with Freddie 
Trenkler and Carol Lynne. Staging by 
Catherine Littlefield. (Henie and Wirtz) 


TEN LITTLE INDIANS (June 29) whole- 
sale murder by Agatha Christie, with 
Halliwell Hobbes, Estelle Winwood and 
eight other victims. (Shuberts and Albert 
de Courville) 


SCHOOL FOR BRIDES (Aug. 12) con- 
ventional farce with all the trimmings. 
(Howard Lang) 


CATHERINE WAS GREAT (Aug. 2) a 
spectacle written by Mae West and with 
that lady in the title role. Directed by Roy 
Hargrave; settings by Howard Bay. (M1- 
chael Todd) 


SONG OF NORWAY (Aug. 21) an oper- 
etta based on the life and music of Edvard 
Grieg. Music adapted by Robert Wright 
and George Forrest. Choreography by 
George Balanchine. With Irra Petina. 
(Edwin Lester) 


ANNA LUCASTA (Aug. 30) Philip Yor- 
dan’s play originally produced by the 
American Negro Theatre. Harry Wag- 
staff Gribble, director. (John Wildberg) 


STAR TIME (Sept. 12) bg ero ge? revue 
with Lou Holtz, Benny Fields, thie De 
Marcos. (Paul Small) 


*SOLDIER’'S WIFE (Oct. 4) written and 
staged by Rose Franken. With Martha 
Scott, Myron McCormick, Frieda Ines- 
cort, Glenn Anders, Lili Darvas. (William 
Brown Meloney) 


BLOOMER GIRL (Oct. 5) musical comedy 
with lovely trappings. Script and score, 
Harburg and Arlen; sets, Lemuel Ayers, 
dances, de Mille. With Celeste Holm 
and Joan McCracken. (Wilson-Goldstone) 


*7 REMEMBER MAMA (Oct. 19) Kathryn 
Forbes’ novel, Mama’s Bank Account, 
dramatized and directed by John van 
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“BERGNER IS MAGNIFICENT.” — Life Magazine 


ROBERT REUD and PAUL CZINNER 
present 


ELISABETH 


BERGNER 


“SEE IT BY ALL MEANS.” 
— Garland, Journal-American 


THE TWO 
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A play by MARTIN VALE 
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BOOT THEATRE, 45th St. West of B'way 


Cl 6-5969, Evgs. 8:40 
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ll 4th YEAR 


“The best written, best cast, best directed, 
best acted play of the season,’ 
Danton Walker, News 


ANGEL 
STREET 


with 


CIL VIOLA BRENT 
HUM MPHREYS KEATS SARGENT 


Staged by SHEPARD TRAUBE 
BIJOU THEATRE 
45th St. West of Broadway 


Evenings including Sunday at 8:40 
Matinees Wednesday & Saturday at 2:40 












































Druten. With Mady Christians and Oscar 
Homolka. Set by George Jenkins. (Richard | 
Rode vers and Oscar Hammerstein I1) 


VIOLET (Oct. 24) murder done to death in 
a funeral] parlor. (Albert Margolies) 
SNAFU (Oct. 25) a George Abbott comedy 
an ex-serviceman. (George A bboit) 
ry 


THE PERFECT MARRIAGE (Oct. 26) 
written and directed by Samson Raphael- 
m. With Miriam Hopkins and Victor 
Jory. Set by Oliver Smith. (Cheryl Craw- 
ford) 


EMBEZZLED HEAVEN (Oct. 37) drama- 
tization of Franz Werfel’s novel by Ladi- 
slaus Bus-Fekete and Mary Helen Fay. 
With Ethel Barrymore and Albert Basser- 


ot 





man. B. Iden Payne, director. (Theatre 
Guild) | 









CHERYL CRAWFORD presents 


MARY MARTIN. 
Botts 











Music by KURT WEILL 


HARVEY (Nov. 1) comedy by Mary Coyle 
Chase with Frank Fay and Josephine Hull, 
Directed by Antoinette Perry. (Brock 
Pemberton) 


CLOSED 


PICK-UP GIRL (May 3-Oct. 21) 

WHILE THE SUN SHINES (Sept. 19-Oct. 21) 
* THE ODDS ON MRS. OAKLEY (Oct, 2-21) 
* MEN TO THE SEA (Oct. 3-21) 

THE MERRY WIDOW (Oct. 7-Nov. 4) 

* MEET A BODY—(Oct. 16—Nov. 4) 

* THE VISITOR (Oct. 17—Nov. 4) 

NO WAY OuT (Oct. 30-Nov. 4) 

SLEEP, MY PRETTY ONE (Nov. 2-4) 


LOOKING FORWARD 


RHAPSODY, operetta with score by Fritz 
Kreisler and book by Arnold Sundgaard 
and Harry Wagstaff Gribble (director), 
Lyrics by John LaTouche and Russell 
Bennett. (Blevins Davis and Mrs. Manville 
Dresselhuys) 


WALK HARD, dramatization by Abram 
Hill of Len Zinberg’s novel, Walk Hard— 
Talk Loud. (American Negro Theatre) 


SADIE THOMPSON, musical version of 
Rain, with June Havoc in the lead. Lyrics 
by Howard Dietz and music by Vernon 
Duke. Directed by Rouben Mamoulian, 
who was also co-author of the book. Boris 
Aronson, scenery; Motleys, costumes. (A. 
P. Waxman) 


THE LATE GEORGE APLEY, adaptation 
of John Marquand’s novel by George S. 
Kaufman and the author. With Leo G. 
Mr. 


Carroll; Kaufman directing. (Mor 


Gordon) 

A BELL FOR ADANO, Paul Osborn’s adap- 
tation of John Hersey’s novel. With Fred- 
ric March and Margo. (Leland Hayward 


THE SEVEN LIVELY ARTS, revue with 
sketches by Moss Hart, Norman Corwin, 
songs by Cole Porter, an Igor Stravinsky 
ballet. Scenery by Norman Bel Geddes. 
With Beatrice Lillie, Bert Lahr, Anton 
Dolin, Alicia Markova. (Billy Rose) 


ON THE SCREEN 


DRAGON SEED, for all its length and un- 
necessarily archaic speech, builds a power- 
ful and dramatic picture of a Chinese 





Book 6; Lyris 
p OGDEN OGbEN 
PERELMAN & os NASH 






Staged by ELIA KAZAN 
Dances by AGNES de MILLE 9 

Assoc. producer JOHN WILDBERG 
Eves. 8:30 p 





family’s slow rise to anger against the Jap 


invaders. With Walter Huston, Aline 
MacMahon and Katherine Hepburn. 
(MGM) 


HAIL THE CONQUERING HERO, Pres- 
ton Sturges once more proves that slap- 
stick, sentiment and social commentary 
mix happily in the hands of an expert. 
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W. 47 St. 





*NONE BUT THE LONELY HEART, 


— Clifford Odets’ moody and evocative film 
version of the Richard Llewellyn novel, 

‘ Tt” handsomely acted by Ethel Barrymore, 

a “A SWEET AND HAPPY H Cary Grant and others and with a score 


— GARLAND, J yh 
“Menge by Hanns Eisler. (RKO) 










































THEATRE GUILD PRODUCTIONS 


Richard Rodgers & Oscar Hammerstein 2d present 


mu | | MADY CHRISTIANS * OSCAR HOMOLKA *A SONG TO REMEMBER, with Paul 


HN ORUTEN’S ; 
csarrerptiose Muni, Cornel Wilde and Merle Oberon, 


| uses a locely conceived notion of Frederic 
Chopin's life as a pretext for a handsome 


lechnicolor spectacle of his day and fine 


Y MAMA @ performances of his music. (Columbia) 
a8 y) 








// trom Kathryn Forbes’ ‘Mama's Bank Account” \ THE SEVENTH CROSS, Anna Seghers’ 

- with JOAN TETZEL \\ novel makes a haunting and etfective film, 

st i, MUSIC BOX, 45 St., W. of B’way \ with Spencer Tracy heading a fine cast 

(7. Eves 8 30. Mats. Thurs & Sat ed y ind Fred Zinnemann winning laurels for 

‘0 | (Oe a his first important directorial assignment. 
| (UGM) 


THUNDER ROCK returns to its native 

Ovle ee shores in the screen version made in 

Hull 99 Great Britain an effective restatement 
if 


— | Rose Franken's ‘“ ly of Robert Ardrey "s tribute to man’s cour- 


. age, with Michael Redgrave in the lead. 
Comedy Hit (English Films 


*TO HAVE AND HAVE NOT, a sleek 

” 2 Humphrey Bogart starrer, with Free 
French overtones and a sultry musical 

"A background provided by Hoagy Carmi- 

A SMASH HIT chael and band. Presenting a bright new- 


comer, Lauren Bacall. (Warners) 
.a distinguished play” 


. — MARCH OF TIME | WILSON, Darryl Zanuck’s handsome and 
wit | stirring biogr: iphy of the First World War 
Martha SCOTT - Myron McCORMICK President. Lamar Trotti provides the 
highly literate script, and Alexander Knox 
the fine characterization of the President. 
(Twentieth Century-Fox) 
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ETHEL BARRYMORE and Albert Basserman, above, in Embezzled Heaven, 
a dramatization of the Franz Wertel novel about a Czechoslovakian cook 
who learns through a visit to the Pope that you can’t buy your way to Heaven. 
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THE WORLD AND THE THEATRE 


CLASSICAL VOICES OF 
FREEDOM—THE ARTIST 
CARRIES ON 


ee the first victims of conquest 
with its total censorship and total 
obscurantism is, inevitably, the poet- 
playwright. Two things tend to stifle 
him: the absorption of energy in the 
mere struggle for survival, and the harsh 
and ever-present hand of the police. 
Paris, during the German occupation, 
could say nothing on its stages that 
might offend the German war-lords. 
Contemporary playwrights were suspect, 
but the classics evidently were con- 
sidered safe. And so the story comes from 
liberated France (reported by George 
Slocumbe in the New York Herald Trib- 
une) that André Barsacq produced Antig- 
one in a modern version by Jean An- 
ouilh two months before Paris was set 
free. Though ostensibly merely a retell- 
ing in modern dress of the story of the 
Greek maiden who refused to obey the 
harsh laws of the dictator-king of Thebes, 
every line was freighted with ‘resist- 
ance’, with passionate revolt against the 
brutal and ruthless oppressors. Yet the 
Gestapo let it pass. The theatre which 
would have been punished for defying 
the dictator in terms of a new play, said 














WYNN catches the firm outline of 
Helen Hayes’ interpretation of Har- 
riet Beecher Stowe in the Ryerson- 
Clements Harriet. Gilbert Miller’s 
production with Miss Hayes at the 
helm opened at the City Center of 
Music and Drama before touring. 


a 

A NUMBER of New York hits, 
headed by their original stars, are 
now on the road: Robeson’s Orhe//o, 
with José Ferrer and Uta Hagen, 
directed by Margaret Webster, has 
been enthusiastically received on its 
travels as has The Cherry Orchard, 
with Eva Le Gallienne and Joseph 
Schildkraut, also staged by Miss 
Webster. Ruth Gordon is delighting 
Chicago audiences with her Over 27, 
while duplicates of several current 
Broadway hits are also traveling. 
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WHILE John Hersey’s 4 Bell for 
Adano finds its way to the stage in 
New York in Paul Osborn’s drama- 
tization and under Henry Potter’s 
direction, the author himself is going 
about his reportorial chores in dis- 
tant places. These have included 
a spot of theatregoing in Moscow, 
as a recent cable to Time Magazine 
indicates. 

After outlining the structure of 
the Russian theatre with its state 
backing and repertory system, he 
says: ‘For the most part the prod- 
uce of these theatres is non-politi- 
cal. Their repertories are extremely 
broad. Probably nowhere in the 
world can you find such varied fare 
— on successive nights Shakespeare, 
Sheridan, Chekhov, Goldoni, Os- 
trovski, Shaw, Moliére, Oscar Wilde, 
Gorki. Occasionally new shows about 
the “great patriotic war” are pro- 
duced, like Leonid Leonov’s Jnva- 
sion, a hot and angry placard. But 
actors and directors take a long view 
and do not feel that any new plays 
have yet come out of the war which 
will live as Russian drama. 

‘It is a fair question to ask why at 
this moment the Russian theatre 
is so retrospective. . . . It has been 
fashionable in America to attribute 
this to an abatement of Russia’s rev- 
olutionary . . . spirit. This seems 
to me wrong. A better guess is that 
this country, shaken within a few 
inches of its life by this war, has, like 
any man when his mind has been 
terribly troubled, turned to the past 
in search of wholeness and secur- 
ity.” Mr. Hersey goes on to describe 
the ‘front brigades’ playing in the 
fighting zones, often from trenches, 
and concludes: ‘The nearness of vic- 
tory brings with it a wonderful sense 
of relief and excitement which you 
can feel in the theatres. Chekhov’s 
line near the end of The Three Sisters, 
“Tomorrow . . . a new life will be- 
gin for us,” brings tears to Russian 
eyes. That is their real hope now.’ 
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its say by way of Sophocles. For the 
theatre-minded, there is always a play- 
wright available, even when contem- 
porary voices are silenced. 


HE artists of France, with a very 

few exceptions, have indeed carried 
on through the black years with excep- 
tional fortitude. John Pudney, the Eng- 
lish poet, writing in the New Statesman 
and Nation, describes a visit to Picasso 
a few days after the liberation of Paris. 
He found that great artist in his studio 
surrounded by the work of four years. 
‘They would not let me exhibit,’ the 
creator of ‘Guernica’ told Squadron 
Leader Pudney, ‘but I worked — and all 
my work is here.’ The canvasses included 
several brilliantly colored and compar- 
atively objective paintings of the Seine, 
very exact likenesses of a boy, still 
lifes. “A more disciplined art’, Picasso 
remarked, ‘less unconstrained freedom 
in a time like this is the artist’s defence 
and guard. Very likely for the poet it is 
a time to write sonnets. Most certainly 
it is not a time for the creative man to 
fail, to shrink, to stop working. Think 
of the great poets of the middle ages.’ 


x1oms about art critics are apt to be 
boomerangs. You no sooner get 
some basic judgment established on 
what seems to be a secure foundation 
than back it flies with an example that 
destroys your law. So, for instance, it 
has seemed quite safe to say that all art 
criticism that analyzed one art in the 
terminology of another — that spoke of 
architecture in terms of music, of music 




















THE WORLD AND THE THEATRE 


in terms of painting — was only critical 
escape. It seemed clear that to be really 
clarifying you must know the elements 
of the art in hand, and the exact vocabu- 
lary to fit. But today, just as the radio 
and the motion picture join theatre in 
giving the art of speech new importance, 
and as we search for speech words and 
voice words to help us understand and 
analyze this oldest and newest of the 
arts, up pops this bit of perfect voice 
analysis to smash our theory. It was 
written in 1851 by N. P. Willis just after 
he had listened to a lecture on England 
by Ralph Waldo Emerson: 

‘Emerson’s voice is up to his reputa- 
tion. It has a curious contradiction in it 
which we tried in vain to analyze satis- 
factorily. But it is noble, altogether. And 
what seems strange is to hear such a 
voice proceeding from such a body. It is 
a voice with shoulders in it, which he has 
not; with lungs in it far larger than his; 
with a walk which the public never sees; 
with a fist in it which his own hand never 
gave him the model for; and with a 
gentleman in it which his parochial and 
“‘bare-necessities-of-life”’ sort of exterior 
gives no other betrayal of. We can 
imagine nothing in nature (which seems, 
too, to have a type for everything) like 
the want of correspondence between the 
Emerson that goes in at the eye and the 
Emerson that goes in at the ear. 
Indeed (to use one of his own simili- 
tudes), his body seems “never to have 
broken the umbilical cord” which held 
it to Boston; while his soul has sprung 
to the adult stature of a child of the 
universe, and his voice is the utterance 
of the soul only.’ 


OVER THE WIRES from China 
comes the following report on the 
current Chinese theatre season, as 
a follow-up of Karl Chia Chen’s 
article in the November issue of 
THEATRE ArTS, As Chungking’s foggy 
season sets in, the theatre season be- 
gins, with some twenty plays sched- 
uled for production in the Chinese 
capital. The Dramatic Group of the 
Central Motion Picture Studio an- 
nounces Bridge, by Tsao Yu, China’s 
outstanding playwright. (He is also 
reputedly the slowest writer, having 
finished only two acts of Bridge in a 
year, and having taken no less than 
four years to complete his first play, 
Thunder Storm, which made a hit on 
the pre-war Chinese stage.) Sung 
Chih-Ti is rewriting Lady Precious 
Stream for the Chinese Dramatic 
Arts Society. This classic is one 
of the few Chinese plays to be widely 
circulated on the American and Brit- 
ish stage (in S. I. Hsiung’s transla- 
tion). 

Another promised entry is The 
Story of Zikawei, by Hsia Yen, about 
Paul Hsu, Catholic premier of the 
Chin Dynasty who was responsible 
for the introduction of western sci- 
ences into China. 


© 
IN CONTRAST to Broadway’s cur- 
rent emphasis on ‘escape’ showman- 
ship, the Yiddish theatre more boldly 
comes to grips with current events. 
The New Jewish Folk Theatre pre- 
sents The Miracle of the Warsaw 
Ghetto, by H. Leivick, as its inaugu- 
ral performance. Jacob Ben-Ami is 
once more in the ring as co-producer 


. and director. He also plays the lead- 


ing role in this drama depicting the 
Nazis’ efforts to exterminate the 
Jews in Poland. At the Park Theatre 
in Brooklyn, Nathan Goldberg and 
Jacob Jacobs offer another play 
concerned with Nazi ideology — To- 
morrow the World, translated into 
Yiddish, from the original by James 
Gow and Arnaud d’Usseau. 
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Escape to Mama 
Broadway in Review 
ROSAMOND GILDER 


— raw material of events today is of such mass and charge, of 
such heroic proportions and complex implications, that occasion- 
ally it seems impossible to absorb it all; the spirit flags, the imagination 
becomes exhausted. In this predicament the theatre comes to the res- 
cue, providing a variety of avenues of escape, not least of all that 
which leads back into the very core of civilized living, the family unit. 
With a violent world so very much with us it is refreshing to be re- 
minded from time to time of such basic human values as affection, 
honesty, understanding, love. No doubt the outstanding success of 
Life with Father, now striding into its sixth year, is the reassurance 
provided by its vivid picture of a turbulent but deeply devoted family 
life. Two recent plays, J Remember Mama and Soldier’s Wife, touch 
the same chord and are successful in proportion to the honesty and 
directness with which they develop their theme. 

I Remember Mama is John van Druten’s adaptation of Kathryn 
Forbes’ book of short stories, Mama’s Bank Account. With this play 
Richard Rodgers and Oscar Hammerstein II, creators of the score and 
script of the fabulous Ok/ahoma!, make their bow as producers, en- 
larging their field of activity which up to now has included, separately, 
the writing of many scores and scripts and some managerial experi- 
ments. The play is their first joint venture on a large scale. For though 
the material of J Remember Mama is slight, its setting is elaborate. Mr. 
van Druten, director as well as adapter of the script, has attempted a 
novel method of presentation. Instead of inventing a conventional plot 
for the characters of Miss Forbes’ book, he has preserved the actual 
form of her narrative. His play is the theatre equivalent of a book of 
short stories, rather than the theatre equivalent of a novel. 

To accomplish his purpose, Mr. van Druten has made use of every 
possible theatre gadget. Having in The Voice of the Turtle tested the 
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THE LIFE of a Bloomer Girl has its ups and downs. Here John Call and 
Joan McCracken, comic leads in the new hit musical, discuss dress reform 
just before the impish dancer sings her lament about *‘T’morra, T’morra’. 








Vandamm 





MARY MARTIN, still the loveliest goddess on Broadway, continues to 
make One Touch of Venus a deserved hit. After fourteen months, Cheryl 
Crawford’s production of the Weill-Perelman-Nash musical is going strong. 





CARMEN JONES, Billy Rose's experiment in drastically modernizing and 


transplanting ieee’ s Carmen has prov ed its validity by running for more 


than a year and is showing no signs of faltering. The musical score, re-orches- 
trated by Robert Russell Bennett, with a sc ript and lyrics by Oscar Hammer- 
stein II, is given a spirited performance by an all-Negro cast in which 
Muriel Smith as Carmen, Carlotta Franzell as Cindy Lou (Micaela) and 


Luther Saxon as Joe (Don José) still carry major assignments. Above is one 


of the dance interiudes staged by Eugene Loring in Howard Bay's sets. 


Esleen Darby 








Esleen Darby 





SOLDIER’S WIFE 


The soldier, played by Myron McCormick, and his wife, in the person of 
Martha Scott, face the problem of remaking their life together when a wound 
acquired in combat sends the husband home from the South Pacific. The 
scene above, where the returning soldier learns that his best friend, a civil- 
ian, has died in his absence, is part of the affecting first act of Rose Franken’s 
play, recently produced by William Brown Meloney i in a setting designed by 
Raymond Sovey. Miss Franken is one of the play wrights who likes to direct 
her own plays, and with her husband as producer brought no less than two 
dramas, Outrageous Fortune and hen Doctors Disagree, to the boards last 
year. Her new entrant has some of the quiet domestic charms of Claudia. 
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possibilities of concentration — one set, three characters, a brief time- 
lapse, almost no action — he has in J Remember Mama experimented 
in diffusion. He spreads his action all over the stage, he has some 
thirty scenes, more than twenty actors, a time clock on two planes. 
George Jenkins, his designer, has devised a multiple set which in itself 
illustrates the mixture of methods, realistic and stylized, in which the 
play abounds. The set is worth describing in some detail because it is 
as integral a part of the author’s method of presenting his material as 
Thornton Wilder’s flying scenery in The Skin of Our Teeth, or his lack 
of it in Our Town. 

The main action of J Remember Mama takes place in a realistically 
designed kitchen, set centre stage on a platform and raised some two 
steps above the floor level. The room is solidly built, contains a cook 
stove, sideboard, kitchen table, doors. Above its roof, windows of a 
second story and an attic can be seen and beyond them an impression 
of San Francisco’s hilly streets and crowded houses boldly painted on 
the backdrop. This main central stage changes several times — to a 
hospital hallway, and to a farmhouse room in the California mountains 
(as was shown in the reproduction of George Jenkins’ design on the 
cover of the November issue). Flanking the main stage are two turn- 
tables where short scenes are spotted between the longer episodes. Yet 
another acting space is created when the curtains that shroud the 
mainstage are drawn, leaving the forestage and the two platform steps 
as a sort of dramatic no-man’s-land attached to whichever side-scene 
is in action, or leading into a new episode on the main stage. In addi- 
tion, projected scene-units and a stylistic use of lights assist in estab- 
lishing locale as well as mood. 

On and around and through this intricate mechanism Mr. van 
Druten has woven Miss Forbes’ ‘simple annals of the poor’, a warm- 
hearted picture of a Norwegian family living in San Francisco some 
years before the wars. The stories centre around the mother whose 
wisdom, kindliness and wit keep the family going through sickness and 
health, through hard times and good. Mama is an epic character, es- 
pecially as seen through the eyes of her oldest daughter Katrin, who is 
the narrator linking the episodes of the play together. Mama feeds 
both body and soul; she is full of ingenious devices to protect her 
young and forward their interests; she is resourceful as well as gen- 
erous, masterful as well as loving. She runs her own family and her 
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sisters’ and even controls the terrifying Uncle Chris, a “black Nor- 
wegian’ of formidable temper and violent habits, who drinks and 
swears and ‘keeps a woman’ and frightens everyone around him. 
Mama, like her apocryphal bank account, is more than just a mother; 
she is a symbol of security, a potent symbol in this age of chaos. 

Mr. van Druten, who has developed to a fine art the ability to 
convey mood and emotion through simple domestic details, succeeds 
again in touching the twin chords of recognition and participation. 
His direction is leisurely; he evokes and holds a nostalgic mood. When 
the scattered and inconsequential nature of his scenes threatens to 
dissipate his audience’s attention, he makes frank use of his stage 
machinery to hold it. The method does not always work. There are 
passages where the play’s lack of dramatic core becomes evident; but 
on the whole once he has imposed his pace and method on his listeners 
he carries them with him to the end. 

The author-director is aided both in establishing his dramatic cli- 
mate and in maintaining it by the actors he has gathered around him. 
Mady Christians as Mama gives warmth and validity to the whole 
proceeding. The role is eminently suited to her — physically, emo- 
tionally, and in those subtle characteristics that come from national- 
ity, for though Miss Christians is of course not a Norwegian, her 
German heritage stands her here in good stead. As an actress, Miss 
Christians is endowed with the power to convey both strength and ten- 
derness; she can be forceful and at the same time gay as well as com- 
passionate. She holds herself consistently within the role, playing with 
restraint and with a nice sense of balance — avoiding gush and sen- 
timentality. She understands the posture and movement the role re- 
quires, a combination of dignity and awkwardness characteristic of 
work-burdened women the world over. Her back is a little bent, she 
pins her hat on hastily, lumps her coat about her — hurries in and out 
on her household errands careless of her looks, careful only of the wel- 
fare of those about her. Oscar Homolka as the boisterous Chris has a 
more obvious part, which he roars through in cheerful style, indicating 
a heart of gold under a rough exterior. As Aunt Trina, the old maid 
who timidly insists on marrying in spite of her elder sisters’ jeering and 
her Uncle’s explosive refusal to provide a dowry, Adrienne Gessner 
proves herself once more a sensitive, winning actress with humor as 
well as pathos at her command. 
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The burden of narration as well as performance falls on Joan Tet- 
zel, who plays the part of Katrin. Like the Stage Manager in Our Town, 
she walks in and out of the central action but as that action concerns 
he own childhood, she has to play an important part in it, as well as 
provide the continuity. Miss Tetzel, one of Broadway’s younger 
hopefuls (whose training and first roles were recorded in THEATRE ARTS 
last March), compasses the part with ease and adds another appealing 
vignette to her gallery of young girl portraits where the ingenue of Mr. 
van Druten’s The Damask Cheek and Georgie Stowe of Harriet have 


already found their place. 


Rose Franken, like Mr. van Druten, has a nice eye for domestic 
values. Her Claudia delighted by its humorous slant on household de- 
tails as well as by its creation of an absurd and lovable character. 
Claudia, some years older and by another name, faces new problems 
in Soldier's Wife. The young married of before the war is the young 
mother of today. She has had to run her life, her home, her baby while 
her husband has been away. What will that life be when the soldier 
comes home again, when the delicate machinery of joint living so 
ruthlessly destroyed by separation must be set in motion once more? 
The wife in her loneliness has had to learn to stand alone. She has had 
the whole impact of maternity and strange new experiences and re- 
sponsibility to cope with. The soldier has, of course, suffered an even 
more violent dislocation. He has lived in a remote world where terror 
and death have been the natural order, where companionship has 
taken on new meaning and life new values. The problem is a poignant 
as well as an immediate one. During her first act Miss Franken states 
her case with her usual clarity and competence. Her people are be- 
lievable and engaging; the soldier’s return is sensitively handled. But 
from that point on the play ceases to hinge around the relations be- 
tween two people separated by war. A new hazard is injected through 
the wife’s accidental success as a writer. The exploitation of this situa- 
tion by a newspaper editor (feminine) and a feature story writer 
(masculine), the attempted philanderings of these two with the be- 
wildered husband and wife provide the action for the second and third 
acts but they contribute nothing to the question propounded in the 
first — the problem of the impact of war on the relations between two 
happily married people. Had the wife’s success occurred during the 
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husband’s absence or as a result of her own unaided efforts, the success 
angle would have had more bearing on the war theme. As it is, Miss 
Franken merely strings two disparate stories together and in the 
process throws no particular illumination on either. Her young couple, 
as Martha Scott and Myron McCormick portray them, are agreeable, 
even convincing, in spite of their involvement in a sprawling plot. Lili 
l-arvas, playing for the first time on Broadway, is spirited as well as 
expert within the bounds of a sketchily written role. 








| 





| 





| 
| 
Question: What current Broadway musical hit is suggested by this drawing | 
which appeared in Punch in 1851? Hint: The title is ‘Bloomerism, an Ameri- | 

| 


can custom.’ Reproduced from Mrs. Grundy, by Leo Markun: Appleton. 








Herbert Kubly, a 
tre, is also concerned, in his Men to the Sea, with the state of mind and 
spirit of young men and women torn apart by war. His young people 
are in the first phases of their marriages or love affairs, youngsters 
groping toward some sort of stable understanding but with no time or 
means to lay even the most rudimentary foundations. Four girls, all 
married to wartime sailors, live together in a cheap rooming house in 
Brooklyn, sharing meals, swapping experiences, trying each in her own 
way to bridge the dreary stretches between furloughs. The author 
gives a sympathetic picture of these lonely girls who are little more 
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than children, uprooted from their homes, distracted by the feverish 
atmosphere of a wartime city, stirred by emotions they neither know 
nor understand. Their boy-husbands, subjected to even greater 
strains and harsher experiences, see them only for hectic interludes. 
Disaster at home is almost as inevitable as danger at sea. 

Mr. Kubly has felt his subject keenly. He has wanted to paint a 
crowded canvas — crowded as are the Main Streets of the world’s 
port towns, jostling and unprivate as is the existence of whole genera- 
tions caught in the turmoil of war and its making. The result is an 
overburdened play, but one which has its moments of pathos, even of 
power. Mr. Kubly has not yet learned to discipline his pen; he cannot 
yet compass the golden phrase, the single, telling line. He labors his 
points and embroiders them with quotations that seem forced. But he 
has imagination and gusto, an ear for the vernacular, a kind of abun- 
dance and verve that given an opportunity to develop in the theatre 
might lead to sound dramatic reporting. This, his first play, which was 
produced by Dave Wolper whose only other venture on Broadway is 
the still popular but decidedly run-of-the-mill musical, Follow the Girls, 
and directed by Eddie Dowling, veteran of many a Broadway success, 
had at least the merit of freshness and immediacy. 


Dullness, the only unforgivable theatre sin, weighed darkly on 
such would-be escapist trifles as The Odds on Mrs. Oakley and Meet a 
Body——. The first, written by Harry Segall, was one of those pon- 
derous little jokes about a knowing race horse who would only win 
races for the distaff side of its joint ownership; the second was a grue- 
some episode laid in a funeral parlor and involving five corpses, a con- 
coction which presumably yearned to emulate the macabre graces of 
Arsenic and Old Lace, but only succeeded in being inane and occasion- 
ally revolting. 

A curious entrant in the mystery melodrama lists made its bow the 
day after Jane Hinton’s Meet a Body——. This was The Visitor, 
sponsored and directed by Herman Shumlin, a play which it would be 
as difficult to classify as it was confusing to follow. Written by Ken- 
neth White from a novel by Leane Zugsmith and Carl Randau, it con- 
cerned the curious goings-on in the home of a well-to-do small-town 
business man. We meet the family at the moment the son of the house, 
‘missing’ for three years and presumed to be dead by everyone except 
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his doting mother, reappears to her delight but to the evident confu- 
sion of everyone else. From the first moment of his arrival, there is 
doubt as to his identity, a doubt which his own mother finally shares. 
It is difficult for the audience to accept this uncertainty because it does 
not seem within the bounds of credibility that a mother, a best friend, 
a childhood sweetheart, even a stepfather, would not know beyond 
argument the identity of a boy absent so comparatively short a time. 
If the interim had been longer or perhaps merely if the authors and ac- 
tors had succeeded in selling a palpably impossible premise as a cheer- 
fully accepted basis for the evening’s developments, as for instance in 
Angel Street, or Arsenic and Old Lace, the play could then have moved 
forward in its interplay of confusions to the violent and unexpected 
dénouement of the last scene. But neither playwright, director nor 
actors established this necessary acceptance. The rational remained in 
charge, demanding an explanation of motives and an alignment of 
forces that never materialized. The first rule of the mystery play, 
whether it is pure melodrama or the psychological variety so popular 
today, is that every speech and action, every exit and entrance, the 
conduct, however odd or however ordinary of every character, must 
lead inevitably to the ultimate revelation. When that occurs, the 
whole fabric of the play is illuminated in a flash, the pattern is com- 
plete; the puzzle is no longer a puzzle but a convincing whole. 

Mr. White’s play, possibly because it was based on a novel which 
may have been more detailed and explanatory, left innumerable 
threads untied. When the curtain went down on the last act of The 
Visitor, neither Mr. White as author nor Mr. Shumlin as director, nor 
for that matter the group of actors who labored very earnestly and 
seriously throughout the evening, had really made clear to the audi- 


ence what The Visitor was all about. 
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OTHING in the well-appointed office or on the immaculate desk 
N suggested that the person who sat behind it was a very busy 
man. Yet here are the things theatrical that Richard Rodgers had on 
his mind. There was John van Druten’s dramatization of Kathryn 
Forbes’ set of short stories, Mama’s Bank Account, which Rodgers and 
Oscar Hammerstein II were all set to produce. It was their maiden 
venture in the field of the straight play. In five days the scripts would 
go into rehearsal, and the two would find out what the preceding 
weeks — of plotting and planning, casting and planning some more 
had brought forth. 

Ahead loomed the musical version of Li/iom which the two men 
were doing for the Theatre Guild. All through the summer the book 
had been talked out and thought through: how the story would go, 
and what the characters would become in musical dress; what they 
would say and what they would sing, and what the songs would be 
like; how the show would look, at least in the mind’s eye, and how it 
would sound; how, in short, it would build to ‘an integrated evening 
in the theatre’. Now it was time — with a winter date breathing hard 
down one’s neck — to get the first words on paper, the first notes into 


score. 
Oklahoma! lay a year and a half behind, running effortlessly — as 
far as the public eye could see — in the lubrication of its own success. 


But to the man behind the desk that was strictly an optical illusion. 
Casts change in personnel. They get lazy or out of hand unless there is 
someone to watch like a hawk and pounce at the least letdown. For 
nothing in the theatre goes so quickly to pieces as a musical when it is 
not kept on its toes. 

In addition to the three shows — label them ‘yesterday’, ‘today’ 
and ‘tomorrow’ — the future was very much on the tapis, in invisible 
but nonetheless substantial form. Some months ago Richard Rodgers 
and a group of his colleagues had conceived a plan for a school of the 
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theatre in New York. It would tie together the facilities of Broadway 
and Columbia University (the school for which Rodgers and Hart did 
their first show together in 1920) in the same way that school and 
practice are united in any sound setup for training in medicine or law. 
The project had passed the blueprint stage; it was already beginning 
to move. More and more its responsibilities were claiming the atten- 
tion of a man, successful in his own right and one of the theatre’s vital 
younger craftsmen, who is seriously and shrewdly on the job of build- 
ing a better theatre on the foundation of what it is now. To write out 
his vision of the new theatre was part of the job: he had just published 
a sound and forward-looking article on ‘Theatre Music’ in the Septem- 
ber issue of The American Mercury and corrected the proofs of a piece 
for the New York Herald Tribune in September. Of even more weight 
in the long run was the opportunity, the challenge, of leadership. 
Richard Rodgers is president of the Dramatists’ Guild, a director of 
A.S.C.A.P. As a member of the Independent Voters Committee of 
the Arts and Sciences, he is a theatre man who is an active citizen 
as well. 

Quite naturally, one asks what all this has to do with being a Broad- 
way tunesmith. But Richard Rodgers has long ceased to be merely a 
tunesmith, a concocter of hit songs, however beloved — if at any 
time in twenty-five years of music-making he ever was just that. Cer- 
tainly, when he met and teamed up with Lorenz Hart at the age of six- 
teen, he had something else in him beside the gift of song, to respond 
as he did to the literate and theatric verse Hart was writing for the 
Varsity shows and would help to pioneer on the musical comedy stage. 
From the very beginning, they worked together as a theatre team, 
plotting shows and staying by to see them through. When Broadway 
looked at The Poor Little Ritz Girl (1920) and then for five years gave 
them practically nothing else to do, they wrote and staged show after 
show for girls’ schools, churches, synagogues, any organization that 
needed an evening of fun. It was sound and indispensable experience. 
Rodgers got the feel of a song as a component part of a theatre piece, 
the feel of a theatre piece as a production. By 1925, he and Hart were 
more than ready to join with the junior members of the Theatre Guild 
in putting together the first and then the second (1926) editions of 


the fabulous Garrick Gaieties. 
Along the way, Richard Rodgers had garnered some profitable 
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training in the art and technique of composing at the Institute of 
Musical Art. And he had saved up a bagful of tunes that came in 
handy when Broadway assignments began to pour in thick and fast. 
Many of these musicals, including The Girl Friend and Peggy-Ann 
(1926) and 4 Connecticut Yankee (1927), were Lew Fields productions 
‘and, with Dearest Enemy (1925), had books by his son, Herbert Fields. 
This meant that they made sense as theatre. The hit tunes Rodgers 
wrote for them and on through the twenties swept Broadway and the 
nation, and they aren’t forgotten today. But those who saw the shows 
remember the tunes in their setting, as belonging to a theatre evening. 
Not yet, of course, was Richard Rodgers the composer that the new 
musical comedy of the thirties and his own maturing talents were to 
make him, nor had he the directorial eye and the producer slant that 
only opportunity plus experience could bring. But the instinct and the 
intent were there; the habits were in the making. 

From 1931 to Fumébo in 1935, no Rodgers show was produced on 
Broadway. It was the trough of the depression. Furthermore, he 
joined the band of Broadway tunesters who trekked to Hollywood 
to show the place, at Hollywood’s request, what to do with the film 
musical. Not that Hollywood learned! But something in the years of 
involuntary absence broadened and deepened the musical gift and 
the capacity for participating in the job of making theatre — just as 
something during this period secretly nurtured Broadway’s capacity 
to pull musical comedy together, give it sense and shape, and supply 
it with the confidence and daring to raise its materials to finer, more 
serious heights. 

When Richard Rodgers returned to Broadway, it was to compose 
an average of only one show a year. More and more the music spread 
from the tunes out over the book; increasingly it took on the aspect 
of a score. The book, too, became more integrated; the composer be- 
came a librettist as well. He was part author with Larry Hart of the 
script of On Your Toes (1936) their first show after Fumbo. Of Babes 
in Arms (1937) he could for the first time say that every song was a 
‘plot song’, a necessary, not planted, part of the play. /’d Rather Be 
Right (1937) was the first Rodgers’ musical in which the critics (be- 
latedly perhaps) recognized purposes and effects akin to those of the 
Gilbert-Sullivan operettas. It was also the first show in which Rodgers 
had a financial stake. With all of these musicals the tunes of each had 
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a family resemblance, the character of belonging to tiie same piece. 
There were stretches of dialogue done to a background and commen- 
tary of pertinent music, a device which avoided the pitfall of trying to 
Americanize opera and operetta recitative. And in J Marrted an Angel 
(1938), as in On Your Toes, both the book (again Rodgers was co- 
author) and the score had space and resilience enough to accommo- 
date the enlarged dancing George Balanchine devised for it. 

The musical comedies which followed were in many respects a 
throwback to the early Rodgers-Hart song-and-dance shows: with 
books that couldn’t be taken too seriously, smart lyrics and tunes, 
and a frankly commercial bow to the current fashion in swing rhythm, 
orchestration and effects. But those who listened carefully found new 
subtleties in the music and a growing capacity in the score to camou- 
flage, or even to mend, the joints in the script. Others have tackled the 
Bard and come out less successfully than Rodgers and Hart did with 
The Comedy of Errors in The Boys from Syracuse (1938). Too Many 
Girls (1939) was as perfectly coordinated and happy an outburst of 
genial musical-comedy-making as Broadway is apt to see for some 
time. As for Higher and Higher (1940), it taught Rodgers (on his own 
confession) that once one begins to switch the book because the type 
of star it was originally designed for isn’t available, the whole project 
might as well be abandoned. ‘A bad book is contagious. . . . The 
failure of the piece was wholly logical and proceeded neatly in mathe- 
matical steps from our original blunder.’ 

In the past four years, Richard Rodgers has composed Pal Foey 
(1940), By Fupiter! (1942), Oklahoma! (1943) and last season a com- 
pletely revised version of 4 Connecticut Yankee. Pal Foey had a book 
by John O’Hara, a ‘heel’ for hero, a wistful love story that didn’t 
work out, and in ‘Happy Hunting Horn’ one of those rare moments in 
American musical comedy when a sheer musical impulse takes over, 
to make its own complete theatre. Besides possessing all the virtues 
of musical comedy in special splendor, By Fupiter!, with Ray Bolger’s 
help, made an essentially repellent character into a warmly engaging 
human being; and in such moments as Homer’s narrative and the 
‘finaletto’ in the second act, the urge toward opera — that is to say, 
its American equivalent— assumed full command. Both works 
showed, in retrospect, that the seriousness, the musicality, the theatre 
force of Oklahoma! were no accident, no sudden spurt. When the cur- 
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tain rose (as it had done in many an opera but no musical comedy be- 
fore) on a lone figure listening to sheer song, when an American folk 
mood was created and held, when the play dared to present the dark 
interior of a perverted heart, when it gave itself entirely over to a 
dream-dance sequence, Oklahoma! was but stretching an established 
form to hold new and richer values. That dilation could be read in 
Richard Rodgers’ production of the revised 4 Connecticut Yankee: it 
was an unintended homage and farewell to musical comedy’s earlier 
years — the last thing Lorenz Hart did before his death; in its new 
tunes and its elaborated orchestral and theatric fabric it demonstrated 
the distance Rodgers had come since 1927; and the song, “To Keep 
My Love Alive’, supplied witty proof of the unromantic, even maca- 
bre material which the composer had become capable of handling. 

Now Richard Rodgers is tackling Li/iom, just as Carmen has been 
transmogrified into Carmen Fones and another set of musical-comedy 
craftsmen are attempting a musical version of Rain. He has joined 
his mature theatre gifts with those of Oscar Hammerstein II, today’s 
outstanding librettist. He has moved into the producing game. What 
theatre credo has he hammered out to guide him? It can be summed 
up in three articles of faith. 

First, there is his respect for the taste of the American audience, 
its willingness to accept and its capacity to enjoy the best, even though 
it may not be able to say what it likes, and why, in so many words. 
‘I suspect’, he recently wrote in The American Mercury, ‘that the 
limitations of any art form are set by its creators and not by the pub- 
lic, and I can think of no field in which this viewpoint can be better 
substantiated than the musical theatre. Too often have I heard the 
producer say in all his expensive smugness, “If I don’t understand it, 
neither will the public.” What he doesn’t understand is that the pub- 
lic is a lot smarter than he is, or I am, for that matter. Its taste is 
enormously catholic and in its choice of entertainment it is precise and 
knowing. To the public, Parsifal is good and Mexican Hayride is good. 
The range is large indeed and the entertainment need only be good of 
its kind to attract hordes of people.’ 

Second is his firm reliance upon theatre craftsmanship and good 
sense, upon the kind of ‘logic’ — he is not afraid to use the word — 
which builds a sound and artistic show. As he put it last year in The 
New York Times, when a theatre piece succeeds, “it ain’t luck’. It is 
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the result of careful, thoughtful planning, in which the composer par- 
ticipates as a full-fledged theatre man. Even the tunes come out of 
such planning, he insists. They don’t come out of the air. ‘I have to 
beat myself into submission’, he wrote in THEATRE ARTS (October 
1939), ‘by picturing the boy and girl on the stage and imagining what 
they are singing to the accompaniment of a full orchestra in the pit 
and a full audience in the house.’ When Ok/ahoma! first tried out on 
the Boston boards, Jud’s song, ‘Lonely Room’, was not used, because 
those ‘wise’ in theatre ways insisted that the song was tod painful in 
theme for a musical play. As a result, Jud was hissed every time he 
appeared on the stage; the mood of the play was totally destroyed. So 
the song went back in: it explained Jud, the audience accepted the 
explanation, and things were all right. A show, if it is any good at all, 
has a theatre line, and everything had better hew to it. Only then 
does one get ‘a thoroughly integrated evening in the theatre’ where 
‘the scenery looks the way the music sounds and the clothes look as 
though they belonged to the characters rather than the management’. 

Finally, there is Richard Rodgers’ joy in musical comedy and 
his faith that out of it will come a form of musical theatre ‘more seri- 
ous in its intent and more lasting in its nature than that to which 
we have been accustomed’. It will not be opera in the traditional, 
European sense of the term. It will be, or as Rodgers puts it more 
modestly, it ‘could be an extension of our musical comedy (perhaps 
our greatest contribution to the theatre) into a field where music has 
emotion as well as rhythm, where lyrics become poetry, where design 
has artistry, and where dancing has meaning and is not a succession 
of hammer blows on a wooden stage’. 

Liliom is Richard Rodgers’ next venture towards realizing these 
ends. If it stumbles — and Rodgers is realist and humorist enough 
to acknowledge the possibility — it will not be because the credo be- 
hind it is unsound or out of line with the theatre of tomorrow. If it 
succeeds, that will be all to the good in a program of action by a man 
of action for a more excellent American stage. 




















I REMEMBER MAMA 


Richard Rodgers and Oscar Hammerstein I], newcomers to the manayerial 
fold but hardly new to Broadway, have given their first play (not a musical!) 

a generous produc tion. Dramatized and directed by John van Druten, Kath- 

ryn Forbes’ stories of family life in San Francisco provide a heartwarming 
evening in the theatre. Here Mama’s kitchen, as designed by George Jenkins, 
is show n in full, with the sidestage providing space for U nele Chris’ flashy 
Model T. The scene above catches almost the whole family in action. Joan 
Tetzel as K: itrin, author of the story, is here playing herself when young, ina 
white jumper and pleated skirt. Frances Heflin as her sister stands beside her 
and then come The Aunts played by Adrienne Gessner, Ruth Gates and 
Ellen Mahar, and between them, Aunt Trina’s fiance (Bruno Wick). Uncle 
Chris (Oscar Homolka) is at the wheel of the car with ‘that woman’ (Louise 
Lorimer) beside him, while in the back seat Mama (Mady Christians) holds 
baby Dagmar (Carolyn Hummel) on her knee, and Nels, the son of the fam- 
ily, played by Marlon Brando, peers out between them. 
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THE Scandinavian theatre keeps a covetous eye on Broadway and in the past 
few years John Steinbeck’s The Moon 1s Down, Thornton Wilder’s Our Town 
and many other American plays have found their way to Stockholm. As will 
be seen on these pages, William Saroyan, too, has become a popular foster- 


playwright. His jovial bartender, Nick, above, is serving beer in The Time of 


Your Life from the stage of the Oscar Theatre, Stockholm, with Ake Bengts- 
son in the role. The production, directed by Per Knudzon of Copenhagen, ran 
first for more than a-year at the Riddersalen in the Danish capital. 
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SWEDEN 


SAROYAN’S The Beautiful People, produced at the Royal Dramatic Theatre, 
Stockholm, also had a warm reception and, according to a review in Dagevis 
Vvheter, the Stockholm new spaper, was sensitively performed and ‘imbued 
with feeling akin to that of a fairy tale’. In the scene above in the Websters’ 
San Francisco home, Harmony Blueblossom, second from the left, is played 
by Mimi Pollak, Jonah Webster, seated at the piano, is played by Hugo 
Bjérne, and Agnes Webster, the wistful figure at the extreme right, is play ed 
by Mai Zetterling. The performance was directed by Alf Sjoberg. 
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PEARL PRIMUS brought her dynamic dance talents to Broadway this fall, 
with a ten-day season at the Belasco and a run at the Roxy. Miss Primus’ 
dances range freely over the life of her people, all the way from the .dfrican 
Ceremonial, above, to Rock Daniel, an infectious lesson in Jazz. 














Pearl Primus 


OWEN DODSON 


Who dances? 

Is it the earth, the dark world underneath 
Moving up, the goddess and her daughter 
Dancing again, weaving their dance 
Through the lines of corn, dancing 

Through the vines with the grapes of wrath? 
Oh the sun is like a shawl on their backs, 
The memory of stars halfway in their eyes. 


Who dances? 

Is it the memory of a lonely black boy lonely from a tree, 
The black hope blaring ripeness under the tree, 
Trumpeting up a lost and lonely Spring? 


Who dances? 

Is it Proserpine up again and longing 

Or rivers of sweat forming men and growing? 
This strangeness is an ease to me, 

A refuge in the popeyed noon. 


Who dances? 

Is it Cassandra as she saw the dark wolf 

And caught him fast and dug her prophetic fingernails 
To below the hair into the flesh 

Feeling a dark blood world of hate? 


Who dances? 

Surely it is the black girl who has seen the vision, 
Who waits, pistoning her feet in the air, 

For the new world and the fruit of it? 
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Hitch Your Theatre to a Star 


EDITH J. R. ISAACS 


NE day in early summer, just as our armies started slugging their 
brave way up from Rome, three articles, obviously unrelated 
and with no apparent relation to the theatre, appeared in a single 
issue of The New York Times. Obviously unrelated, yes; but fitted to- 
gether they were transformed by some strange alchemy into a hopeful 
pattern for community living in America after the war. They seemed 
clearly to point a way to break through that overpowering sameness 
which has dulled our naturally lively American eyes and ears; to give 
back to our cities and towns the souls too many of them have lost. And 
when you talk of giving a city a new soul, of course you think of the 
theatre as an active means to that desirable end. 

A bright editorial noted the young suburban lieutenant who was 
the first American soldier to look down on the Tiber, and the Brooklyn 
youngster who drove the first tank across the Via Casilina: ‘To say 
that the New World has met the Old World is not so thrilling as to say 
that a boy from 3081 Third Avenue has just driven past the sacred 
grove where old King Numa Pompilius used to meet the nymph 
Fgeria for lessons in political science;’ and so on to other names that 
stirred the memory of myth and mystery. 

The second article took its theme nearer our own day. A survey 
conducted by the War Department was authority for the statement 
that a large percentage of veterans being discharged from the Army 
not only did not want their old jobs back, they did not even want to 
return to their old communities. 

The third article reported an address before the National Wartime 
Conference. The speaker was a man who has watched the sun and 
the stars so long that the earth’s time and space cannot frighten 
him. It was a gay speech and forward-looking. It was, however, in- 
troduced by this solemn paragraph: ‘Prof. Harlow Shapley, director of 
the Harvard College Observatory, called upon scientists, artists, 
professional and white-collar workers “not to leave to practical poli- 
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ticians or to uniformity-producing . . . broadcasters, the shaping of 
the future”.’ With a preface like that, one might easily have missed 
what followed, unless by a lucky chance his eye fell upon this: 

‘The major hope, in this brief confession of optimism, is 
that the local American community will grow in cultural self- 
sufficiency. We are quite willing to give over to international 
organization the responsibility of the larger political and 
economic management, if such delegation means peace, efh- 
ciency, and progress. But let us work toward both a brave and a 
colorful New World through the maintenance of local customs 


and cultures. . . . As one contribution . . . the small com- 
munity, we hope, will continue to live, and think, and play to 
itself.’ 


The small community will, we hope, continue to live and think and 
play to itself! Try saying that to a ‘mass manufacturer’ or a broad- 
caster or advertising executive. It does not sound like heretical doc- 
trine, but he would probably turn upon you and declare that it is 
distinctly un-American in a land that is ‘all for one and one for all’; or 
perhaps — with a proudly modern gesture — that it is only another 
form of isolationism reduced to village terms. 

It may be clear that the three diverse articles fitted neatly into a 
single frame. Picture an untraveled young American soldier, half- 
blinded to beauty by the regimentation of life and thought and play in 
most of our small cities, approaching the lovely hill towns of Italy, 
passing from Orvieto on its Etruscan hill to Assisi, rich with memories 
of Giotto and of St. Francis, through Perugia with its fountains and 
palaces, to Siena with its great market-place, its fabled Cathedral in 
which the victor horse is crowned after the Palio, past San Gimi- 
gnano, Dante’s City of Towers, and on to Florence, the Queen of all 
beauty. Every one of these hill towns is Italian to the core but even the 
least of them has a soul of its own, a culture, a style, a tradition of its 
own, that endears it to its dwellers. Even from Rome or from America, 
which are not places so much as symbols of fortune, men who were 
bred in the hill towns still look homeward with love and with longing. 

Can we honestly say the same for the men born and bred in many 
of our American communities? We do not need the report of the War 
Department’s survey on Employment to tell us that we cannot, be- 
cause, with only a few exceptions — ten towns out of a thousand per- 
haps — there is little to distinguish the life or the culture of one Ameri- 
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can community from another. And this in spite of differences that a 
lavish nature has provided in the way of mighty mountains, wide 
plains, deep canyons, great rivers —a miracle of grandeur and va- 
riety. The railroad stations, the Main Streets, the bridges, the shops, 
the houses, the churches and the schools are all alike. There may be 
woolen mills here and steel mills there and oil refineries farther away 
but the pattern of life — except as the difference is dictated by cli- 
mate — is pretty much everywhere the same. Why? Dr. Shapley 
answers that when he says: 


‘Much of our thinking and feeling has been delegated to 
others through the domination of chain newspapers, broadcast- 
ing sy ndicates, and movie theatres. . . . It isalarming to realize 
how many of us hear the same news commentators, the same 
comedians and music analyzers; and to realize how many of us 
read the same comic strips, eat the same food, pin up the same 
girl, announce the same profound observations on the good- 
neighbor policy and the morals of Mussolini. Unconsciously, 
we have delegated our thinking, our feeling, much of our tast- 
ing, and even the intonation of our trite comments to a few 
score of men and women, mostly mediocre, who have gained 
access to our food jobbers, our broadcasting studios and our 
newspapers.’ 

Dr. Shapley, being a star-gazer, is not pessimistic about all this as 
we are sometimes tempted to be. He accepts the fact that it is too late 
to begin over; but at this hour of great changes we can still change: 


‘It is high time’, he says bravely, ‘we got started on a pro- 
gram of deliberate cultivation of community life.... A 
political internation and a universal economic agreement need 
not lead to a sterile uniformity in the cultural world. 
That’s the point to remember. Hills, valleys, deserts, moun- 
tains, the seashores, and the various belts of latitude will re- 
main, notwithstanding the ingenuity and deviltry of man. And 
the climates, soils, waters, and scenery of various . . . locali- 
ties can and will have a basic effect upon the folkways of what- 
ever inhabitants choose to remain. . . . That localized cul- 
tures change slowly (whether of man, plant or animal), and 
with some care might be made almost permanent, is demon- 
strated in nearly all the large countries of the world by the 
present social and domestic differences in contiguous groups. 
Only if the world maintains these cultural human varieties, 
these endemic cultures, will it provide natural opportunities for 
evolution. / mean evolution in taste and art, as well as growth in 
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industry and natural science. For it is well recognized by the biolo- 
gist that a uniform population changes but little, and that that 
small change ts likely to be for the worse.’(The italics are ours.) 

But if we are to change our tack — to move consciously from an 
imposed sameness toward a natural diversity — how and where shall 
we begin? One way would be to borrow — without benefit of lend- 
lease — from our allies the Russians, to borrow not only their purpose 
to develop within each separate Soviet every evidence of local or na- 
tional culture and tradition, but, more particularly, to borrow the free 
and fearless use of the word soul, and with it the free and fearless de- 
fense of the idea that it represents. 

Our government and our private philanthropies are already organ- 
ized to offer the fullest scientific cooperation to our returning fighters 
and to other citizens who have suffered from the shocks of war, in 
order to bring our physical stamina back to par. 

Our entire educational system, from the secondary school to adult 
education, is laying foundations for a new ‘liberal’ structure to develop 
the minds of the community. And although every community will 
probably not get the education it desires, it will, very likely, get the 
education it deserves. 

But the soul of a community, unlike the body and the mind, builds 
not only with what we get but with what we give. A lively soul does not 
require much pampering. All it needs is not to be stifled by the 
‘super-colossal’ or the singing commercial and to be given peace and 
room enough to spread its wings; or, to put it in another way, time and 
the opportunity to contemplate and to create. The soul of a commu- 
nity most often finds outer expression through the arts, music and 
painting, architecture and poetry and through all of these arts fused 
in the arts of the theatre. 

The theatre building is a natural home and a focus for a city’s 
creative endeavor. It can be a resting-place, a workshop or a labora- 
tory, an arena or a forum, an approach to reality or an escape from it 
into the world of the imagination, a vista down the past or into the 
future. Its workers can dig into the soil and the history of the land and 
the people and relate them to other times and other peoples. If we 
have the desire and the talent and the will to make it so, every com- 
munity theatre can be made a mirror of the life and the hopes of the 
town in which it exists. It is something worth thinking about and 
worth working for — now, at the hour of change. 








Face the Music 


The Films in Review 


HERMINE RICH ISAACS 


F THE ardent moviegoer is constantly being afflicted with a feeling 
I that he has seen that film somewhere before, the music is probably 
to blame. There is a kind of hypnosis, a deadening of specific reactions, 
that comes from being exposed too often to the formless and luxuriant 
symphonies of sound that accompany most Hollywood pictures to the 
screen. Tailoring notes and rhythms to a motion-picture scheme in- 
volves many highly complicated technical problems. And these in 
turn have nurtured a group of competent composer-technicians who 
are so busy manufacturing easy emotional cues and crudely repre- 
sentational measures in terms of metronomes and stopwatches, that 
they are forgetting how to make music. Orchestration is circumscribed 
by the same simple rules that existed in 1937, when Max Steiner, a 
dean among Hollywood composers, could say (in Nancy Naumburg’s 
We Make the Movies): ‘Pronounced high solo instruments or very low 
ones, or sharp or strident effects . . . are taboo with me... . But I 
have found muted strings, harp, celeste and low woodwind effects to 
be successful.’ Too much movie music, even today, is an unctuous 
combination of muted strings, harp, celeste and low woodwinds, 
equipped to purvey an emotional range that a newborn child could 
outstrip. 

For this unfortunate state of affairs the composers are only partly 
to blame. To give music its full and productive place in the emotional 
scheme of films, directors must revise their methods and take com- 
posers in as full partners from the outset of each new production, as 
Eisenstein, for instance, collaborated with Prokofiev on Alexander 
Nevsky, and as the best directors collaborate with cameramen and 
scriptwriters. In order to make the most of this relationship, com- 
posers must be sought who are closely keyed to the modern film 
idiom, and interested in investigating new methods of instrumentation 
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and exploiting new techniques of sound recording. The documentary 
field, in war as in peace, continues to point the way. The Film Division 
of the OWI, in particular, can point with pride to such scores, among 
others, as Gail Kubik provided for The World at War, Norman 
Lloyd for TVA, Eugene Goosens for Cowboy. 

Meanwhile, however, current releases from Hollywood bring some 
hope for the future. From the RKO lot comes Clifford Odets’ first 
writer-director chore, None but the Lonely Heart, with a musical score 
by Hanns Eisler. A perplexing mixture of good and bad, authentic and 
phony, the picture must certainly list on its credit side the experi- 
ments Odets and Eisler have made in the flexible interplay of music, 
sound effects and words. No one element dominates the soundtrack 
throughout. In a moment of high dramatic tension, when the hero is 
feeling suddenly impelled to burst the bonds of an oppressive exist- 


ence, the music stands alone, rising to a virtual assault on the senses of , 


the audience. Sound effects battle with words for supremacy in a 
garage scene and take over entirely in a jarring and violent automobile 
accident. Sometimes words, music and effects are blended for a 
moment of high effectiveness, as in a scene when two drunks make 
close harmony under a bridge that echoes with their erratic measures. 
Not all the results are so successful. There is a weak dependence on ban- 
al contrasts of laughter and crying, laughter and argument; a music- 
box is called too obviously and frequently into play; dramatic motiva- 
tions of musical effects are sometimes tenuous at best. But consist- 
ently successful or not, the soundtrack is contributing a full share to 
the total effect. 

There are more than the usual number of fine performances in 
None but the Lonely Heart. Cary Grant, as the good-for-nothing Ernie 
Mott, has a rare chance to burrow inside of a character and come out 
with something more than his usual charm and skilfully turned comic 
touches. Ethel Barrymore, as Ernie’s mother who is too devoted to be 
very wise, is generally restrained and moving, and June Duprez 
brings a haunting quality to the strangely written part of the girl in 
the case. Barry Fitzgerald, Konstantin Shayne, Jane Wyatt, George 
Coulouris are among the other excellent players who leave their 
marks on the film. 

Clifford Odets is still too much in the habit of theatre thought, and 
his script bogs down frequently in static conversational scenes that are 
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death to the movement of the film. The natural development of the 
story is further disturbed by several unmotivated and unnecessary 
attempts to relate the case of Ernie Mott to the larger problems of a 
world on the verge of a second world war. These interpolations, along 
with the appearance of a number of unexplained characters and situ- 
ations that may well have been carried over from the original novel, 
make for a general uncertainty and diffusion in the script. Such 
drawbacks are not enough, however, to prevent None but the Lonely 
Heart from taking firm hold on the attention of the audience from the 
first scene through to the last. 


To Have and Have Not represents a musical trend that is well 
developed in Hollywood, easily assimilated by filmmakers and audi- 
ences alike, and wholesome since it grows entirely naturally out of the 
tastes of the day. If the idea of weaving ‘swing’ in and out of a 
dramatic fabric is currently being called the ‘Casablanca technique’, 
that is only in affectionate respect for Dooley Wilson’s piano-playing 
obbligato to that film. It has been done before Casablanca and it will be 
done after To Have and Have Not, because swing has the kind of casual, 
easy flow, the rise and fall of tension and relaxation, of excitementand 
repose, and the uninhibited use of instruments — old and new — that 
make it a natural and adaptable accompaniment to films in the 
modern idiom. There is, of course, little relation between such drama- 
tically effective use of swing and the inept set-piece and production- 
number musicals in which bandleaders like Benny Goodman and 
Harry James are being served forth to their movie public. 

In To Have and Have Not the musical hero is Hoagy Carmichael as 
the shirtsleeved composer-leader of a native band in a Martinique 
hotel. The dramatic hero is Humphrey Bogart, cast once more in his 
specialty role as the tough guy who lives close to the edge of the law 
but eventually rises to fight for the good as he sees it. This time he is 
Morgan, the owner of a fishing boat that hires out to rich tourists by 
the day, and the cause for which he is risking his life is the Free French 
struggle for recognition. Here is a character with all the rough virtues 
of the American adventurer-ideal, and Bogart’s followers never tire of 
seeing him embody it. As Morgan’s vis-a-vis, Marie, there is a slender 
blonde newcomer, Lauren Bacall, who, in seductive feminine fashion, 
matches Bogart’s tough hide and soft heart blow for blow. Walter 
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TO HAVE AND HAVE NOT: above, Hoagy Carmichael swings it; below, 
Lauren Bacall, Humphrey Bogart, Marcel Dalio and other players. 
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\ SONG TO REMEMBER 


Paul Muni and Cornel Wilde, as Professor Joseph Elsner and his pupil 
Frederic Chopin, arrive in Paris prepared to lay the city out in admiration 
at the feet of the young pianist and composer. It is not so long before they 
are doing so, with the timely assistance of Mme. George Sand who thereupon 
takes Chopin’s career firmly i in hand. Through the Technicolored background 
of .1 Song to Remember passes a virtual Who’s Who of early nineteenth- 
century Paris, with ‘bits’ assigned to such stars of their day as Franz Liszt, 
Alfred de Musset, C hopin’s great virtuoso rival, Kalkbrenner (cast here as a 
hostile music critic) and Louis Pleyel, proprietor of the Salle Pleyel and 


publisher of Chopin’s works. 




















NONE BUT THRE LONELY HEART 


In an affable state of drunkenness, Cary Grant and Barry Fitzgerald, as 
Ernie Mott and his sidekick, Twite, pause under a bridge with echoes that 
prompt them to song. Their harmonies are too close for comfort, but the 
singers enjoy themselves in dignified unconcern and the echo makes it a 
cheerful trio. Clifford Odets, director and sc riptwriter of .Vone but the Lonely 
Heart, which he adapted trom Richard Llewellyn’s novel, has assigned 
Mordecai Gorelik, an associate from Group Theatre days, as production 
designer. The latter, in collaboration with the photographer, George Barnes, 
provides the film with many visually handsome moments such as that 
above, as well as a few that are less art than arty. 











TVA: scenes trom the handsome tilm record of the Tennessee Valley project, 
made for the Overseas Branch of the OWI by Alexander Hackenschmied, 
with Peter Glushanok of the Navy as photographer. Fredric March narrates. 
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Brennan and Marcel Dalio are also featured, but they run far in the 
shadow of the leads. 

There was a novel called To Have and Have Not, by Ernest Heming- 
way. But except for the name of the hero, a certain tensile and sultry 
quality in the climate of the film and one fishing sequence which has 
been transferred almost literally and exceedingly well to the screen, 
the similarity between book and film ends with the title. Hoagy Car- 
michael — or Crickett as he’s known on the screen — is a pure inven- 
tion of the moviemakers, for which they deserve due credit. Howard 
Hawks produced and directed for the Warner Brothers, and Jules 
Furthman and William Faulkner wrote the screenplay. Together they 
have managed to make a totally absorbing film out of an only sporad- 
ically satisfying original. Few people will regret that the original was 
lost in the process. 

One of the most appealing things about jive, from the movie- 
makers’ point of view, is that it looks so good while it’s happening. 
Here are no musicians lined up in neat array, similarly dressed and 
playing with concert-hall decorum. In the cast of a jam session each 
player is a separate character, costumed according to his own indi- 
vidual tastes, smoking if it suits him, tapping his feet and responding 
in other visible and more or less energetic ways to the music he lures 
from his instrument. Gjon Mili has seen all these things and recorded 
them with excitement and wit in a Warner Brothers short called 
Jamming the Blues. As could be expected from this photographer- 
director, the camera work is beautiful, making much of the patterns 
in black and white provided by the Negro performers and their 
instruments. Sometimes he is just recording things as they happen; 
sometimes he is playing with double exposures, trick lighting, and the 
abstract patterns made by the shank of a guitar, a performer’s hat, the 
reflection of a singer on the ebony mirror of a piano top. What seemed 
like revolutionary photographic departures in Ralph Steiner’s H,O 
some fifteen years ago, come easily and naturally now, attuned as they 
are to the patterns of the music itself. Norman Grantz has assembled 
a select group of swingsters, two dancers and a singer who do things to 
“The Sunny Side of the Street’ that should set the Paramount Theatre 
looking anxiously to its jitterbug laurels. 


A Song to Remember, Sidney Buchman’s picture about Frederic 
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Chopin, represents still another trend in the current musical fashion: 
a story devised around the life of a famous composer, or a fictional 
musician, with convenient niches for selections from the musical 
literature of the past. While the Warner Brothers enter the lists with 
their forthcoming Rhapsody in Blue, featuring, of course, the life of 


George Gershwin, Song of Norway reflects the vogue on Broadway, 


where it soars happily along on a wave of Edvard Grieg’s music and 
awaits a logical transfer to the screen. Since these ventures are dealing 
with already composed and more or less familiar works, the music 
cannot be as easily bent to dramatic purposes as can a score composed 
to a film’s own specifications. Their model is more likely to be the 
ordinary musical, with set pieces introduced at intervals while the 
story pauses and then continues on its way. For this reason such films 
have no particular significance in the overall progress of motion- 
picture scoring. But this does not prevent them from being greatly 
enjoyed for the pleasures of beautiful music well played and set forth 
in palatable story trappings for popular consumption. 

Mr. Buchman, who is listed as both producer and scriptwriter of 
A Song to Remember, has dealt freely — too freely — with the facts of 
Chopin’s life. Of the truth about the great composer and piano virtu- 
oso, who burned through a tragically short life in a few years of 
brilliance and despair, there remains in the picture little but his music, 
some broad biographical outlines and the names of associates whose 
screen personalities bear little relation to their living originals. His 
relationships with several contemporaries are sharply distorted, and 
his life is invested with a conflict between politics and pure art — 
musically characterized as a battle between the Polonaises and the 
other piano works — which is largely if not wholly fictional. The 
responsibility of film biographers to cling more or less closely to 
historical fact has never been properly established. In this case the 
inaccuracies are particularly disturbing since they blemish an other- 
wise handsome and moving film. 

Paul Muni is cast as Chopin’s teacher, mentor and closest friend, 
Professor Joseph Elsner (with whom the real-life Chopin did study, 
though only for a short period during his youth). The actor is, as 
always, giving a studied and rounded performance, with more of the 
details of character drawn in than most film actors ever consider 
possible. If this sometimes looks like overplaying in his conception of 
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the comical absent-minded professor, it is much more often richly 
rewarding. Merle Oberon is handsome and properly uncompromising 
as George Sand, and for the part of Frederic Chopin, the director, 
Charles Vidor, has cast Cornel Wilde, a personable and sincere young 
man who manages, however, to provide no particular insight into the 
workings of genius. Mr. Wilde, a pianist in his own right, is able, at 
any rate, to look at ease at the piano where he spends a good deal of 
his time. Meanwhile the music, actually performed — so reports have 
it — by José Iturbi, is brilliantly played and ably selected to provide a 
cross-section of Chopin’s piano works. 


If Gjon Mili’s Famming the Blues is a law unto itself in swing-on- 
film, then the OWI’s short, Arturo Toscanini, is equally unique as a 
film recording of classical music. This picture, which was made for 
overseas consumption, and given only limited special showings here, is 
finally being released, somewhat shortened, for general consumption. 
It should not be missed. Here is a chance to watch the great Italian 
conductor in close-up, and to hear, magnificently recorded, the Verdi 
Hymn to Freedom, performed by the NBC Symphony Orchestra under 
Toscanini’s direction, with Jan Peerce and the Westminster Choir in 
the vocal parts. The Hymn has been revised and brought down to date 
by the Maestro; in fact it is so very contemporary that the strains of 
the Internationale blend proudly with the music of the other free 


nations of the world. 
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Television Backgrounds 


ROBERT J. WADE 


1TH due allowance for the myopia of propinquity, a man in- 
Wy ins in designing television settings may not be too preoccu- 
pied with work-a-day details to issue prophecies concerning the 
aesthetic future of scenic backgrounds for this new and synthetic 
medium. For a synthesis it is: radio with sight, movies with the zest 
of immediacy, theatre (intimate or spectacular) with all seats about 
six rows back and in the centre, tabloid opera and circus without pea- 
nut vendors. 

Once it is conceded that these multifarious art or entertainment 
activities require a background other than the obscure neutrality of 
draperies or flat studio wall, the question arises as to what kind of 
setting various television programs need to be artistically effective. 
We are, for the moment, not considering, and yet not forgetting, the 
purely decorative or commercial backgrounds employed in the inevi- 
table fashion show, utilities demonstration and video vaudeville. 
Classroom television programs (already being planned here and in 
England) and news ‘ Dailies’ also require special and ingenious physi- 
cal settings, animations, maps and impedimenta in no way related to 
an adapted literary, dramatic, or operatic televised show that will 
present ‘an imitation of nature’ in fictional form. 

A television setting, unlike the stage set, is rarely seen in its en- 
tirety except during an occasional shot to establish locale, period or 
atmosphere; views of the setting are generally like those of the films, 
and the photographic techniques are similar. Thus, in cinematic se- 
quence during a musical prelude, Dr. Herbert Graf, at NBC, intro- 
duced a scene from La Bohéme by titles, lettered in nineteenth-century 
type, to indicate period; turned pages of an enlarged volume of Mir- 
ger’s La Vie de Bohéme, for expository description; used a tri-dimen- 
sional model of snowy Paris rooftops, to establish locale. A camera 
shot through high studio windows caught a full-scale detail of gables, 
and made the transition into Rodolfo’s attic in a matter of seconds; 
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the camera dollied away to include first the poet at his desk, then 
the fireless, cracked-plaster atelier. 

In strictly dramatic scenes the producer may utilize partial set- 
tings, definitive props, logically placed posters or similar ‘dated’ ma- 
terial to take the place of much spoken exposition. But, of course, 
television settings must establish more than mere period or time-of- 
day: they must be atmospheric and expressive of the dramatic action, 
and in this respect the scenic conception does not differ appreciably 
from the basic design-idea of stage or motion picture. Time and experi- 
mentation may create mutations in technique which will be indigenous 
to this new medium. The ‘pan’ and ‘track’ shots, borrowed from the 
movies, require a continuous background, a wide-angled interior, 
street or corridor. When studios are especially designed for television, 
such borrowed techniques will be adapted or extended to become as 
much a part of television as the flashback, fadeout or angle shot are 
of the films. 

It is obvious that the roving eye of the iconoscope requires careful 
set dressing. Three or more cameras, situated at separate station 
points, may be directed on a single small acting area and the designer 
must rely on suggestive props to set the scene rather than architec- 
tural units: the quill pen supplants the Tudor arch; the table set for 
dinner, rather than the complete room, reveals the economic status 
of a family group. 

Whether television sets will follow the naturalistic school of the 
movies, or the realistic, suggestive or stylized designs for the theatre 
depends not so much upon the producer and art director as it does on 
the scripts that television develops. To date, few original television 
scripts exist. It was hardly to be expected that the early works for this 
new medium would be highly imaginative. For a time at least, and 
under present studio conditions, television plays, operettas and vaude- 
ville are likely to be set against as realistic a production as possible. 
And it is safe to say that during the period of development, conven- 
tional methods will apply both to design and execution. 

But even now there is no lack of experiment in styles and methods. 
Charles McGarrahan, artist at WRGB, has effectively translated 
Elemer Nagy’s gay stage designs for an Offenbach operetta into 
stylized, black and white (grey) television scenery, and in Hansel und 
Gretel he actually used built-in perspective to achieve depth and re- 
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lated scale in a delightful peasant kitchen scene. At NBC, baritone 
Hugh Thompson rollicked as Figaro against two settings of cartoon- 
like overstatement, with frankly painted-on props. 

NBC used stage vignettes for Die Fledermaus, bits of realism 
for Ernest Colling’s original Mississip’ and This Singing War, and a 
solidly constructed, yet suggestive, simultaneous setting for Dr. Graf’s 
Carmen. Mood lighting has been found possible under certain condi- 
tions, but must await development of special lighting instruments. For 
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A sketch by the designer, Robert F. Wade, for a one-hour condensed version of Carmen, prepared 
and produced by Herbert Graf for NBC Television. The setting, partly constructed and partly 
painted, was devised to provide playing spaces compactly grouped so that actors and cameras need 
not move great distances from one scene to another. Although NBC telecasts only in black-and- 
white, the Carmen settings were painted in shades of light yellow, medium green and bluish grey, 
largely to provide a psychological lift to the actors who played out their parts on the studio stage. 


the present, television inscenation is eclectic in style and catholic in 
scope. It may well be the task of the Hoopers, et a/., to discover how 
much stylization the ordinary television-viewer can stand; obviously 
the ‘average family group’, which is the statistician’s delight, may 
twist the dials when obscurations appear on the living-room kinescope. 


A critical discussion of any phase of television programming must 
take into consideration present studio limitations in space and in 
lighting facilities and a wartime economy that has restricted non- 
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military development in electronics. Materials for the physical setting 
are scarce and probably no active studio can be said to be producing 
under conditions approaching the ideal. It is, therefore, largely due 
to the ingenuity of engineers and artists that acceptable scenic results 
are achieved. A brief description of one approach may suffice to indi- 
cate a point of departure. N. Ray Kelly, in charge of television facili- 
ties at NBC, has developed a series of interlocking architectural units, 
similar to ‘stock scenery’, but possessing greater adaptability. These 
elements, constructed somewhat like picture sets, may be wall-pa- 
pered, marbleized, or treated in plastic paints; they are heavier than 
stage scenery, but still may be repainted in conventional distemper. 
The units and regular scenic ‘flats’, together with special, built-to-or- 
der pieces, constitute background material which the designer rede- 
signs for interiors, ancient and modern, and architectural exteriors. 
Exterior backings of photographic verisimilitude have been projected 
successfully in the manner of cinema process shots. Stylized settings 
may be, as in the theatre, executed on canvas drops with an air-brush. 

If again we may judge from current programs, television costumes 
need not differ from those of stage or movies, except in certain char- 
acteristics. Fabrics that drape naturally and that have satinlike high- 
lights and deep shadows in folds are especially effective. Colors are 
lost, of course, but experimentation has revealed a color palette that 
yields pleasing grey tones within the present range of the iconoscope. 
But while the use of colors in setting and costume may widen slightly 
the scope of the resultant greys, because of physical differences in 
various studios no experimenter can yet establish a universally ap- 
plicable rule as to color results. One is alarmed to see blue photograph 
as an off-white in one studio and as a low dark in another, or to dis- 
cover that a red with blue in it may go very dark when the exact oppo- 
site was expected. The main reason for this color change is that varied 
types of lighting are used in different studios, some predominantly 
warm, others cool and blueish in tone. Some standardization will 
probably be effected as soon as the best type of lighting unit is estab- 
lished. Until then, red roses will have to be touched up with black (or 
blue) to register as ‘red’; and lipsticks (at least in one studio) will 
glamorize with touches of deep magenta and raspberry. 

The effect of pictures in greys cannot alarm a television public. 
We have long accepted black-and-white halftone engravings and we 
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do not object to non-color films, even after thirty years; it is a sort of 
unhappy, but necessary convention to assume that nature exists in 
values of white and dark, that the green of foliage is a medium grey, 
that the distant violet foothills are light neutral mist. Fortunately, 
we are used to this arbitrary substitute; and one is even inclined to 
believe that the less sensitive see a great deal of the world as a study 
in monochrome. When color television comes (and it is promised) it 
may well correct and re-educate; it may have a wider color influence 
than the color film or four-color magazine page. 


To sum up: it seems, superficially, that television producers, com- 
mercial or experimental, are attempting to imitate the films by provid- 
ing realistic backgrounds for all types of programs. Perhaps, with 
modifications, this will be the final answer but we must give this new 
synthesis of the arts a few years’ grace in order that its practitioners 
may create a backlog of their own based on actual programming over 
a long period. To continue discussion now beyond the realm of im- 
mediate experience would be only to speculate, but those who remem- 
ber the early talkies — nay, the early radio and the early movies — 
should, by extension, take heart. 
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English Ballet, 1944 


AUDREY WILLIAMSON 


ALLET in England since the war has risen spectacularly in public 
B favour, with the result that there has been a sharp increase in the 
number of ballet companies. 

Among these comparative newcomers are the Anglo-Polish and the 
International. The first began well with two dynamic Polish dancers, 
Alicja Halama and Cz. Konarski, and a small but lively repertory of 
ballets in which Konarski, as choreographer, made charming and 
varied use of Polish dance material. Cracow Wedding was the gayest 
of these. Since Halama and Konarski left in 1943, the company has 
lost in verve and cohesion and it now subsists on a dwindling repertory 
of ballets and divertissements. The only outstanding classical dancer 
is Héléne Wolska, an English girl who was discovered by Nijinska. 
The International Company, directed by its leading dancer, Mona 
Inglesby, stages its productions with a lavishness which, in the case 
of ballets such as Giselle, tends to destroy the atmosphere and dignity 
of the work. The new ballets have almost all been the work of Mona 
Inglesby; the last, Everyman, showed a fresco-like beauty of grouping 
but as a choreographer Miss Inglesby lacks expressiveness in charac- 
terisation or that pattern and fluidity of movement without which the 
groupings become meaningless. She is herself a fluent dancer, and 
while they danced with this company Nina Tarakanova and Harold 
Turner also gave it ballast. 

The Sadler’s Wells Company remains, as for eight years prior to 
the war, the major English ballet company. It is the only company 
outside Russia to have performed Lac des Cygnes and The Sleeping 
Princess in their entirety, and its modern repertory includes works by 
two leading English choreographers, Frederick Ashton, now in the 
RAF, and Ninette de Valois, founder and director of the company. It 
possesses also in Robert Helpmann, its principal male dancer, a new 
choreographer of original dramatic gifts, and in Constant Lambert a 
musical director whose knowledge and taste have been of unique im- 
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portance to English ballet. The war has made serious inroads on the 
male personnel, and some of the best ballets have deteriorated in 
performance or had to be dropped from the repertory. In Margot 
Fonteyn, however, the Wells possesses the only true prima ballerina 
in England today. Her Giselle is incomparable in its nervous gaiety 
and pathos and to her radiant Aurora and serene Swan Queen she 
has recently added a sparkling Swanhilda in Coppélia. Helpmann’s 
dancing, notable for its grace and purity of line, has, like Fonteyn’s, 
those qualities that distinguish the artist from the mere technician, 
and as a mime of sincerity and range he has had a direct influence in 
shaping the dramatic trend of English choreography. 

This dramatic idiom has been strikingly shown in the work of 
Ninette de Valois, who more than any choreographer has given to 
English ballet a national style and character. Three of her major 
ballets have been revived during the last two years. The Rake’s 
Progress is the acknowledged masterpiece of English ballet. Based on 
the pictures of Hogarth, it has an eighteenth-century gusto in which 
wit, satire, raffishness and stark horror are dramatically balanced, and 
every character is sharply etched. Its drama is heightened by Help- 
mann’s study of the Rake. Miss de Valois’ comic ballet, The Prospect 
Before Us recalls the world of Rowlandson. Though less well-knit 
than The Rake’s Progress the ballet has an ebullient sense of fun and 
in the drunken Irish theatre manager, Mr. O’Reilly, Miss de Valois 
has created a great comic role in which Robert Helpmann, combining 
the glumness and cheer of the natural clown, is riotously funny. 

The most recent de Valois revival has been her twelve-year-old 
ballet Yod. Here Blake’s illustrations to the Book of Job have provided 
a foundation on which the choreographer has built a ‘masque for 
dancing’ to Vaughan-Williams’ fine music. Satan, created by Anton 
Dolin, is now played by Helpmann with baleful arrogance. Compared 
to these revivals, Miss de Valois’ only recent new work, Promenade, 
to music by Haydn, is a slight divertissement. It is, however, an 
expert little work which has the elusive quality of style, and in which 
Gordon Hamilton plays delightfully an abstracted lepidopterist. 

Of the two Ashton ballets produced earlier in the war — The 
Wanderer, to the Schubert Fantasia, and Liszt’s Dante Sonata — 
only the second can be performed by the present company. Both 
ballets are abstract works and The Wanderer combined a dazzling 
technical invention with a spiritual development concentrated in its 
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central figure, a part poignantly mimed and danced by Helpmann. 
Margot Fonteyn danced an almost acrobatic role with vitality, 
Pamela May and Michael Somes, now in the RAF, portrayed the 
Young Lovers with sensitiveness and Graham Sutherland’s back- 
cloths accentuated the flexible line of the choreography. Dante 
Sonata, inspired by the suffering of war-scarred Poland, is danced 
barefoot in the Central European style, to which Ashton gives a 
richness of pattern and dramatic expressiveness. Dante Sonata is the 
only English theatre work of genius to spring from the present war. 

Ashton’s only recent new work, for which he was temporarily 
released from the Forces last year, is The Quest, based on the story of 
Una and St. George in Spenser’s Faerie Queene. In spite of some 
weakness in the Palace of Pride and insufficient development of the 
character of St. George, this ballet once again reveals Ashton’s grasp 
of technical resources. His collaborators were William Walton, whose 
music has ingenuity of rhythm, and John Piper, who in his designs 
shows an unequal but picturesque romanticism. Ashton’s under- 
standing of his dancers is shown by his handling of Beryl Grey, a 
fifteen-year-old child who has already danced the dual ballerina roles 
in Lac des Cygnes with a brilliance marred only by her height. As the 
false Duessa her vitality and length of line were glitteringly exploited, 
and her work showed surprising maturity. The dance of Pride was 
built around the high arabesque and poise of Moira Shearer, a young 
dancer of copperhaired beauty. The fights are expressed in varied 
movement, and among some lovely pas-de-deux there is one for Una 
and St. George after his victory that is danced gracefully and light- 
heartedly by Margot Fonteyn and Robert Helpmann. 

Helpmann’s first ballet, Comus, with music by Purcell and ravish- 
ing designs by Oliver Messel, was an expressive work into which two 
of Milton’s speeches, in the traditions of the English Masque, were 
introduced with lyrical effect. His second and major work, Hamlet, 
is a work of driving imagination in which mime, dance, Tchaikowsky’s 
music and macabre decor of Leslie Hurry are welded. The compression 
of this ballet is as remarkable as its concentrated and impetuous 
drama. Helpmann mimes with mobile intensity, and the beauty of 
Celia Franca’s Queen and Margot Fonteyn’s Ophelia underline a 
subtle stroke of psychology, their fusion in Hamlet’s fevered brain. 

Leslie Hurry, a young artist discovered by Helpmann, has since 
designed new scenery and costumes for Lac des Cygnes which captures 
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both the terror and splendour of the Russian fairy tale. The last 
revival was Fokine’s Spectre de la Rose, staged by Karsavina, the 
original Young Girl, with decor by Rex Whistler, and danced by 
Margot Fonteyn and Alexis Rassine, a young Russian of supple 
technique. The newest creation at the time of writing (summer 1944) 
is The Spider’s Banquet by Andrée Howard to Roussel’s music. 

The only other English ballet company with as long a history as the 
Wells is the Ballet Rambert, a prolific and adult little company which 
has recently restarted after an unfortunate break of two years. Its 
genre is ballet intime, and under its director, Marie Rambert, this 
company has provided a valuable experimental training-ground for 
English choreographers, dancers and designers, some of whom have 
since enriched the major companies of England and America. Fred- 
erick Ashton is its greatest discovery, and the most interesting aspect 
of this company’s season at the Mercury Theatre early this year was 
the opportunity given to see again his early ballets and trace the 
development to his maturer works. Capriol Suite is a little Elizabethan 
suite of dances, brimming over with inventions; Mephisto Valse, 
played by Sally Gilmour, Robert Harrold and the corps de ballet, 
anticipates even in this limited framework the dreamlike pattern of 
Ashton’s Byronic /pparitions, produced for the Wells one year later. 

The only new ballet this season was Andrée Howard’s Carnival of 
Animals, which has humourous touches but tends to overfussiness. 
This choreographer specialises in animal movement, her most dra- 
matic work of this kind being Lady into Fox. Death and the Maiden, to 
the Schubert quartet, is perhaps Andrée Howard’s most satisfying 
ballet, a musical small work of tragic suggestions. Antony Tudor’s 
ballets, Gala Performance, Dark Elegies and Fardin aux Lilas — 
created for this company and still in its repertory — are now well- 
known in America. 

The Ballets Jooss were seen earlier this year in a season at the 
Haymarket Theatre. The Green Table and The Big City remain the 
outstanding works of comtemporary relevance. The new ballets, 
Sigurd Leeder’s Sazlor’s Fancy, Jooss’ Company at the Manor and 
Pandora, are not of equal standard and the lack of variety of this 
non-classical form of dance is becoming increasingly apparent. The 
company perform as always with precision and Hans Zullig once 
again reveals exceptional technique and style. 
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MEPHISTO WALTZ BALLET RAMBERT 


Sally Gilmour and Robert Harrold, above, as Marguerite and Faust, dance 
a tale of ill-starred passion in Mephisto Waltz. Composed by Frederick Ash- 
ton some years ago, this Liszt ballet showed the promise he has since ful- 
filled. Miss Gilmour, ‘a dancer of dramatic and elfin quality’, also appeared 
this season as the young wife in Andrée Howard’s Lady into Pon. 
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William Dollar and Marie-feanne rehearse 
a turn in Dollar's ballet-rezizal, Constantia. 


PYRHEY HAVE burnished up the face of the old Park Theatre on Columbus Circle. They 

i have wiped away the drab deposit of years of city grime, restored the tarnished gilt 
of cherubs on the walls, polished each of the twenty-seven thousand pieces in the giant 
Titfany-glass chandelier, and refurbished the fower murals that Joseph Urban provided 
in a glamorous earlier day when William Randolph Hearst was owner and the theatre was 
called the Continental. It has a third name, now, the International, and a champagne bar 
adjoining for an effervescent touch. The movie audience of the past few years has bowed out; 
the Ballet International is tn. 

With a gala opening on October 30, this newest of the ballet companies began a six-weeks 
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engagement, announcing no less than nine premicres in a repertory of some sixteen ballets. 
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Andre Eglevsky, Viola Essen and the corps 
dndre Eglevsky, Viola Essen and th i 
de ballet rehearse Sentimental Colloquy. 


Along with staples such as Swan Lake, Les Sviphides and Ravel’s Bolero (in a version by 
Bronislava Nijinska), the program lists such promising novelties as Sentimental Colloquy 
with choreography by Andre Eglevsky, music by Paul Bowles, settings by Salvador Dali; 
Sebastian, by Edw ard Caton-Gian Carlo Menotti-Oliver Smith; The Last Flower, derived 
by William Dollar from a picture-book story by James Thurber, with music by Nicholas 

Nabokov, settings by Stewart Chaney. Bronislava Nijinska is responsible for several new 
ballets on classical themes, including Brahms’ Variations (with settings by Vertés) and 
Pictures at an Exhibition (to Musorgsky’s tone poem). Alexander Smallens is musical 
director, and Viola Essen and Marie-Jeanne (formerly premiére danseuse of the Ballet 
Caravan) join Eglevsky and Dollar as the star performers. 
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Scene design by Olizer Smith for Sebastian 


But Ballet International is only the performing arm of the Ballet Institute which the 
Marquis de Cuevas has established as a non- profit organization to further the arts of the 
dance all the way from conception to final performance. There is money on hand to help 
promising choreographers and composers through the period of artistic incubation, or to give 
financial support and encouragement to other dance groups with something to offer for the 
future. At the Ballet Institute’s Vilzak-Shollar School of the Ballet, classes are actively in 
progress. Eventually the whole Ballet Institute should be under the same roof, since there | 

| 


is a ten-year lease on the International Theatre and generous space above the auditorium 
for school and rehearsal rooms. 

Meanwhile the dancers rehearse on the stage, or seek out a nearby studio to work out 
their measures with the mirrors as critics. There ballerinas in long knit tights and gaily 
colored tops join the men of the company to practise their pirouettes and entrechats, relax 
about the room, subsiding almost automatically into one of the five positions, or follow the 
choreographer of the moment as he puts them through the paces, counting cadence in ballet 
fashion. It is a period of high hope. Anything can happen. A new ballet is in the making. 
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Arms and the Theatre 
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NTERIM REPORT 

THE stage is an absorbing profession. Even the gruel- 
ing process of becoming a soldier does not entirely 
adicate the theatre taint in G. I. Foe. Once the virus is 
Leply implanted neither jungle fevers nor arctic frosts, 
wor fighting on land, at sea or in the air will destroy it. 
Today, all around the world, theatre men in khaki are 
saging shows under incredible conditions and in every 
mceivable setting. Much of this theatre-under-arms 
\ias been made by young actors from Broadway and 
‘om the college and community theatres to whom the 
imell of greasepaint, the struggles with scenery and 
wops, the acting, direction, designing and lighting of 
hows is not only a familiar, professional occupation 
wt a deep-rooted need. 

On the eve of “shipping out’, a young actor, S/Sgt. 
Allen M. Potter, writes: ‘Last evening I went to 
Frisco and saw an operetta with John Charles 
Thomas, Irra Petina and Francis Lederer. It was a 
ine production and lots of fun. It was the closing 
night, and John Charles Thomas made a nice cur- 
tain speech in which he mentioned how the company 
was going to have a spaghetti dinner and party after 
the show. I think one little tear found its way to my 
eye at that moment, for I clearly remembered each 
oa of the dinners and parties I had attended at the 
|close of each show I have worked with. 

‘When the curtain had fallen on the last call, and 
the audience began moving up the aisles and out 
to the lobby, I remained in my seat. I thought how 
often I had done this before in happier days, so that 
the company might get an idea how the show had 
been received. When the last of the audience had 
eft, I watched them strike the show. The curtain 
rose again and the work light was lowered from the 
gid above. The last scene had already been struck 
land the stage was quite bare except for odd piles of 
lfats, and arc lights standing in the open where a few 
ninutes before they were cleverly concealed by the 
side of a prop building. How wonderful it is to look 
on a bare stage. It is more interesting and enchant- 
‘ng than the most beautiful set a designer can create. 
Isat there in the darkness of the empty theatre and 
watched the stagehands as they struck the rest of 
‘e set and |stacked it against the rear wall. Ropes 














were lowered and the sand bags were flown to the 
grid above. I forgot I was a soldier. I even forgot 
there was a war going on. I knew the stars of the 
show would come back on stage before leaving. 
There is always a sentimental something that brings 
them back to take a last look over the footlights. 
Sure enough, they came. Francis Lederer first and 
then Irra Petina and John Charles Thomas, with 
several other members of the cast. They wore their 
street clothes now and their faces looked chalky 
white without makeup. They gathered in a group on 
the apron of the stage with a foot resting on the 
footlight box across the front. They discussed in sub- 
dued tones the evening’s performance and where 
they were going from here. Then they said their 
goodbyes to the stagehands and left. I continued to 
sit for another half hour and then went down the 
aisles, through the door at the side to back stage, 
and out the stage door to the street. I was suddenly 
a soldier again as I saluted a passing captain.’ 

Once overseas, young actors such as this have fought 
their way through jungles and mud, on beach heads and 
in foxholes, indistinguishable from their fellow G. I.’s 
until their special gifts are needed. Then, out of the 
khaki chrysalis, the actor emerges once more. Writing 
from North Africa, Major Fames F. Parke, Special 
Services officer, reports: ‘Our entertainment picture 
over here is definitely looking up. Something quite 
significant has happened to our G. I. audiences. 
Shortly after the Tunisian campaign they would 
“take” any kind of entertainment. A French gal 
singing “White Christmas” in broken English was 
tops. But by now they are being more and more 
educated in “live” show business and are beginning 
to judge very definitely. That gives all of us a re- 
sponsibility. It’s an opportunity for theatre that 
we've not had in years. 

‘There are some recent items on the credit side 
of the ledger of our own hand-made Soldier Shows 
also. Egg in your Beer — the title comes from the 
answer to any G. I. beefing about the sorry state of 
affairs: “What do you want, egg in your beer?” — 
is one of the best soldier shows I’ve seen. It was pro- 
duced by Sgt. Fred Valdez and his cohorts. Every 
member of the cast has seen combat service; half of 
them have Purple Hearts. We've sent the show on 
tour as well as Harlem in Cadence.’ 

At this point, Cpl. Carl Shain, Entertainment 
Director, ARC, 1st. Replacement Depot, takes up 
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the story: “After five weeks of showing Harlem in 
Cadence to surrounding camps, Special Services, SOS, 
NATOUSA took over the sponsorship for a forty- 
five day tour of North Africa. The trip, mostly by 
plane, included everything from Dakar to Algiers. 
This all-Negro musical revue had a cast of twenty- 
five men including an eight-piece band. A wardrobe 
of over thirty home-made costumes and complete 
lighting equipment assured a colorful performance 
even on outdoor platforms. 

“In addition to the usual countless G. I. variety 
shows, there are occasionally ambitious attempts and 
achievements in bigger shows, particularly with 
musical revues. For the most part, these shows are 
produced “off the record” and against unpredictable 
odds, but even in the remotest camps of North 
Afsica there are often to be found well- equipped 
stages with barrage balloon material for curtains, 
airplane lights for spots, and other such military 
items transformed to theatrical use by that old re- 
liable American ingenuity. 

‘Given encouragement and support by the Com- 
manding Officer, our Red Cross unit has produced 
over sixty variety shows, two musical revues, one 
musical comedy, one play, and one oldtime Minstrel 
Show. The “major productions” all toured the local 
area for as long as five weeks. Most of the scripts and 
music were original. The casts for the ‘‘majors” 
were replacements assigned temporarily to Red 
Cross. This use of manpower was granted solely 
because of the great need for entertainment. The 
army would not approve such requests were the 
need and results unimportant. 

‘Mandragola, by Machiavelli, was our one-hour 
continuously running adaptation of Ashley Dukes’ 
three-act version of the play. Army lingo inspired 
many laughs which otherwise might have been sub- 
dued since the show was designed and directed 
mostly in the conventions of its original period. The 
girls in the cast were from the Red Cross staff. 

‘The value of soldier theatricals (particularly 
those above the level of variety shows) is enor- 
mous. Stage and screen artists have the immediate 

value of providing entertainment and moral support 
from home; soldier shows have a more permanent 
value of building group morale.’ 

In Italy Special Services carries on with the assist- 
ance of four young actresses sent overseas by USO- 
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Drawing for the piggies of Six Jerks on the Jump, 
@ soldier show that toured all the camps in Iceland. 


Camp Shows, with the approval of Special Services. 
Pfc. Sydney W. Bell writes: ‘Through the cooperation 
of the Fifth Army eight men were placed at the dis. 
posal of the Special Services Section. Some of these 
men were taken from combat units, others from re. 
placement centres, carefully selected from their 
records of professional theatrical backgrounds. Lt. 
James A. Biondo, officer-in-charge of USO Unit 172, 
which includes the four girls, was directly responsible 
for the group and its direction. Among the men 
assigned were actors from Broadway and the college 
and community theatres. 

‘The initial production was The Male Animal 
Rehearsals were held in a large circus tent near 
desolate, battle-scarred Italian town where Fifth 
Army Headquarters was temporarily located. Open-| 
ing was delayed several times by moving and neces. 
sary wartime emergencies, but finally the show made 
its bow to rest-centre personnel in Rome soon after 
the American occupation. The response from the 
men seeing a play for the first time overseas was in- 
stantaneous and electrifying. These men were actual 
combat troops only a few hours away from their bat- 
tle experiences and many of them were seeing 4 
professional play for the first time in their lives 
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A week’s engagement followed at a prominent Rome 
theatre where capacity crowds thronged to every | 
one of the nine performances. Not only American | 
troops attended, but British and French. 

‘Our tour is now in its fifth week and we have 
presented the play before over thirty thousand) 
front-line troops. We have played in tents, 4 
bombed-out theatres where we had to dress it 























ubby-holes in which debris hung from the ceilings 
ind doors sagged drunkenly. We’ve learned that 
naking up by candlelight is easy and if we want 
sater it must be poured from a G. I. five-gallon can. 
\jl of the stages were bare and devoid of any sort of 
Jectrical equipment, so we have a makeshift trough 
{foots and several large spots which we carry and 
onnect to portable generators obtained at each 
slace. Ofttimes these generators have broken down 
yefore and during performances. When this occurred 
he first time we were tense for fear our audience 
sould become rowdy and unmanageable. Instead, 
we were amazed to find they sat in complete dark- 
ness, quiet and expectant, and when once more the 
yrformance was resumed they were rapt in their at- 


ices. Jention. No actor in New York or on tour back in 


the States ever, I’m sure, has had such an ovation 


-|of thunderous applause as greets us on our curtain 


alls. They yell, they shriek, they whistle and beat 
their hands together until these old opera houses 
semble. After performance when the men come 
backstage to meet us, they are often dirty, muddy 
ad unkempt, carrying their steel helmets and gas 
nasks and some in fatigues or stained khakis. Their 
thrill and enjoyment could be seen as their faces light 
u when they meet the girls shyly and vie with each 
ther in getting their autographs or fall over each 
ther to carry their bags or bring them water. Of 
course we know our feminine contingent is the big 
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ARMS AND THE THEATRE 


attraction and these four gals have done as much or 
more than any other group sent over here to spread 
kindness and good cheer to these fighting men. 

‘Unquestionably, the USO units sent over have 
filled a big gap in the need for live entertainment, 
but groups like ours which combine G. I. talent with 
girls and bring live drama right up to the front 
serve a very special purpose.’ 


BARBED WIRE THEATRE 

EVEN the dull routine of imprisonment does not dis- 
courage the real theatre enthusiast. Lt. Foe Klaas, 
formerly a student in the Drama Department of the 
University of Washington at Seattle, found his all- 
round stage training invaluable when after being shot 
down over Germany he became a prisoner of war in 
Stalag Luft III. Lt. Klaas devoted five of his precious 
prisoner-of-war letters (each officer is allowed only three 
small sheets a month — a form something like our 
V-mail letters) to the following article on the ‘ Kriegie’ 
theatre in which he takes so active a part as actor, di- 
rector and teacher. 

Deep in Nazi Germany, behind barbed-wire, Amer- 
ican drama is being regularly and seriously produced 
by Uncle Sam’s airmen turned actors and directors. 
Here in Stalag Luft III, the Luftwaffe’s prison camp 
for captured Allied combat flyers, more than (de- 
leted by German censor) caged American officers ob- 
tain several hours of spiritual release each fortnight 
in our own ‘ Kriegie’ Theatre. ‘Kriegie’ is an abbre- 
viation of the German word, ‘ Kriegsgefangenen’, 
meaning prisoner-of-war, and the ‘ Kriegie’ Theatre, 
seating 340 in rows of altered Red Cross packing 
cases, was hand-built by ‘Kriegies’. In September, 
1943, when this prison camp’s barbed-wire-enclosed 
south compound was allotted to American officers 
only, old ‘Kriegies’ and newly shot-down arrivals 
rolled up their sleeves and pitched into the job of 
digging an excavation for a theatre. Today, the 
wooden structure stands complete with 30-foot 
stage, orchestra pit, rheostated lighting provided by 
the Y. M. C. A. and scenery flats, made by hand, 
of wrapping paper and odd pieces of lumber left 
over from the main structure. Property easy chairs 
and settees are made of Red Cross packing cases 
upholstered with gunny sacks. Small props, such as 
lamps and cabinets, are made of cardboard, wrap- 
ping paper and scraps of wood. Metal objects are 
fashioned by officer ‘tinsmiths’ from milk cans. 

The front curtain is red satin, a gift of the 
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Y. M. C. A., but the back curtain consists of mat- 
tress covers sewn together. Window curtains are 
newspapers, pasted together and realistically draped. 
With all our unique theatre problems, production 
sets, designed by Lts. Dick Manning and Manning 
Lawrence of San Francisco, and constructed under 
the direction of Stage Manager Lt. Larry Morris- 
sette of Boston, are out of this world of barbed-wire 
and sentry towers. 

In October 1943, when the five-months’ task of 
theatre construction was under way, a small num- 
ber of shot-down pilots, navigators and bombardiers, 
interested in dramatics, formed a play-producing 
group and named it the ‘Luft Guild’. Actual acting 
and directing experience was scarce. Flight Lieuten- 
ant Bill Geiger of Pasadena, one of the charter 
members of the first Eagle Squadron, had acted in 
many British prison camp productions during his 
two-and-a-half years as a prisoner of war. Lieuten- 
ant Joe Consolmagno of Boston had studied drama 
and played with amateur groups in Boston. Larry 
Morrissette of Boston played summer stock in 
Lakewood, Maine, before the war. I had played sev- 
eral roles in Glenn Hughes’ Showboat Theatre in 
Seattle. But the other members of the Luft Guild 
had been too busy living the rapid life that led to 
combat in the skies to have done much in the way of 
theatre. We embarked upon a dramatic training 
program of pantomime, improvisation, characteri- 
zation, play-reading and theatrical makeup, taught 
as nearly as I could remember them from happier 
days at the University of Washington School of 
Drama. 

Procuring suitable plays became a problem. Two 
one-act plays, borrowed from neighboring British 
compounds, were copied into script forms on the 
camp’s one battered typewriter. A request for 
American plays was sent to the Geneva Y.M.C.A. 

The opening night of our completed new theatre 
took place in February 1944. Our first production 
was a ‘Kriegie’-written musical revue called Strictly 
from Hunger, directed by Lt. Irving Biersof New York 
City. A cast of eighty prisoners of war performed a 
three-hour show for a run of four nights and visitors 
from neighboring British compounds gave their 
parole to attend. Our first straight plays were two 
costume one-acters: The Bishop’s Candlesticks and 
The Invisible Duke. 

In this first experiment in drama behind barbed- 
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wire, flyers who literally had never stepped onto; 
stage before showed remarkable development aft:. 
their five months of training, and actually gay, 
sound performances. Veni Vidi Vici, an ultra-mod 
ern version of Shakespeare’s Fulius Caesar, was writ. 
ten, produced and starred in by Lts. Vincent x 
Walsh of Long Island, Harry Joe Murphy of Detroj: 
and Ralph J. Gaston of Los Angeles. This was a full. 
scale production in five complicated scenes that me: 
with the raucous approval of homesick American 
audiences. The Amazing Dr. Clitterhouse was the 
next play, with fine acting by Bill Geiger as the doc. 
tor and excellent work from his eleven supporting 
players. The task of directing this play was simp}. 
ied for me by the professional attitude and tech. 
nique of the actors. With the arrival from Switzer. 
land of a Modern Library edition of Sixteen Famoy; 
American Plays, our production schedule expanded 
to include Boy Meets Girl, directed by Joe Consol. 
magno, The Front Page, directed by Bill Geiger, and 
The Petrified Forest, directed by Harry Joe Murphy, 

Our ‘Kriegie’ audiences, composed of shot-down 
airmen from all parts of the nation, most of whom 
might never have come into contact with the legiti- 
mate stage, are learning to love their theatre here. 
This newly acquired theatre taste will certainly en- 
dure when peace returns us to our homes. The devel- 
opment of dramatic taste in our prisoner audiences 
now allows us a wider choice of plays. Scheduled for 
future productions are such works as The Time of 
Your Life and Of Mice and Men. | 

Our leading ladies are, of course, combat airmen, 
ingeniously made up and wearing wigs and high 
heels. A few costumes rented from Berlin are aug. 
mented by evening dresses made of handkerchiefs, 
sewn together by Lt. Jack Stewart of Austin, Texas. 
Civilian suits are devised from army uniforms. As 
makeup directors, Bill Geiger and I find it necessary 
to replenish a diminishing supply of Y. M. C. A. 
greasepaint with concoctions of margerine and 
calsomine. Our wrapping-paper scenery flats are 
wearing thin. But from now until the war is through, 
the actors, directors and technicians of the ‘ Kriegie’ 
theatre are working constantly to carry out the task 
laid down for us by Col. Charles G. Goodrich of 
Buffalo, our senior American officer. By producing 
quality plays in a professional style, we are attempt- 
ing to ‘lift the American prisoner of war outside the 
barbed wire’. LT. JOE KLAAS, U.S.A.AF. 








































ICELAND has been an active 
centre of soldier shows ever since 
our troops were stationed there. 
Under Capt. Paul Baker’s direc- 
tion G. I. companies, aided by lo- 
cal actresses, Red Cross girls and 
USO performers, have given shows 
ranging from .dugel Street and 
Blithe Spirit to The Drunkard. 
This riotous old melodrama, which 
Sgt. C. Gordon Kurtz reports was 
an outstanding hit, was played in 
broad comic style, as this scene be- 
tween Pvt. Tom Cavanaugh and 
Betty McCabe would indicate. 
The show inaugurated Iceland’s 
own G. I. Theatre, the Herskola. 








s 


G.I. JOE and Elmer (Sgt. Richard O’Shea and Pvt. George Namerow) are 
indulging in the old army routine in a scene from Say Si, an original musical 
presented by the Antilles Dept., Special Services Branch. Among the pro- 
fessional skills involved were Major John P. McKnight, former AP corre- 
spondent, Lt. Bernard D. Shamberg, composer, Cpl. Lou Turkas, designer. 
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BUNA PLAYHOUSE 


From New Guinea, where he has recently completed a circuit with a USO 
unit playing in theatres such as the above Buna Playhouse, L t. Lee Mitchell, 
Special Service officer, writes some notes on wartime theatre architecture: 

‘The soldiers are show-crazy,’ he says. ‘It is no job at all to get a theatre 
built, and usually this hasiidaes te ce of the first to go up when a new outfit 
settles here. The natives build them in a few days, using undressed timbers 
and thatching the roof with palm fronds. Thi teats is quite charming. As a 
rule they are much prettier than the buildings constructed of lumber and 
sheet iron. . . . There are perhaps a hundred theatres in New Guinea which 
are quite well baile, with pitched seating slope, covered stage and audito- 
rium, built-in P.A. systems and stage lights of some sort. The best sight-lines 
occur invariably in those where it has been possible to take advantage of a 
hillside, facing the stage toward the slope. Where no natural slope exists, 
many have graded a slope to the right pitch. With the bulldozers and carry- 
alls which are abundant in any base, this is a job of only a few hours. We have 
two new theatres going up w hich will be models of their kind. My experience 
has been that a big apron is essential to the presentational sort of thing we 
do, so I am putting five-foot aprons on them. I am also installing prompters’ 
boxes on the aprons, a la Metropolitan Opera, because I have noticed that 
the shows, going together in a hurry as they always do, profit greatly from a 
good prompter well placed.’ 
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HERO-WORSHIPPERS 
A Century of Hero-Worship, by 
Eric Russell Bentley. Lippincott: 
§3.50- 

T THE age of seventeen, Nietzsche 
A received a Shakespeare for Christ- 
mas. Subsequent comments indicate 
that what chiefly impressed him was 
‘Shakespeare’s creation of men of 
granite, his delight in sheer strength’. 
The paradox, as Professor Bentley 
points out in his study of the expo- 
nents of the superman idea, is that 
Nietzsche was an ill man all his life, 
piritually intense and courageous but 
a wounded and lonely hero of the 
mind. ‘Nietzsche was like Hamlet: 
his brooding did not remove him from 
the realm of action, but it so far 
crippled him that his actions were 
sudden, violent and unreasoned. His 
intimates consisted, like Hamlet’s, of 
women with whom he failed, men 
with whom he quarreled, or self-dis- 
regarding disciples ... whqm he 
patronized.’ 

Yet he was the most penetrating, 
the most honest mind, as he was the 
most “passionate and compassionate’ 
heart, of a century of men — Carlyle, 





Wagner, Shaw, D. H. Lawrence, 
Spengler and Stefan George — who 
have been labeled ‘proto-fascists’ be- 
cause so many of the things they said 
and believed have furnished grist — 
| and some intellectual status —- for the 
| fascist and nazi ideologies. Professor 
Bentley, whose incisive profile of Ber- 
tolt Brecht and his work appeared in 
the September issue of THEATRE ARTS, 
calls them ‘heroic vitalists’ instead. 
They wanted mankind to accept as its 





leaders and heroes the men of power, 
but they meant by power the vital 
force of the excellent man and they 
wanted that force unchained. 

They hated democracy for abetting 
mediocrity, i.e. for the right reason. 
They thought the defect irremediable; 
‘virtue’ was arraigned against them: 
they were ‘aesthetes’, wanting to ex- 
perience all the vices as well as the 
virtues. As Professor Bentley says, 
they were divided men in mind and 
soul. They pitied mankind yet loved 
it in their own way. ‘Much as they 
worshipped heroes, preached power, 
turned diabolist’, they did not ‘mean 
to be inhumane and . . . would weep 
at our situation in the nineteen-for- 
ties’ — which, incidentally, they fore- 
cast. 

There is tonic truth in much of 
what they taught about the vital, 
animal nature of man, the power of 
the deeper, unconscious forces, and 
the need of a role for the superior man 
consonant with his abilities. How to 
get these truths to function in a demo- 
cratic society —and in the plays a 
democracy writes—the myths it 
creates — is the problem. The philoso- 
phy stemming from William James 
points the way, says the author. And 
the plays of Shaw head the same 
way. 


CHINA AT WAR 
The Phoenix and the Dwarfs, by 
George Taylor and George Savage. 
Macmillan’s: $2.50. 
EORGE TAYLOR, who has been 
head of the Far Eastern depart- 
ment at the University of Washington, 


lived for many years in the small vil- 
lages of North and Central China. 
After the war started, he traveled for 
almost a year with the Chinese guer- 
rillas. From this experience he learned 
more about village life in China and 
its relation both to agricultural devel- 
opment and to government than most 
men learn either from books or from 
life in the big cities that are often 
more international than Chinese. What 
he saw and what he learned was so 
obviously material for drama that his 
friend and co-worker at the University 
of Washington, George Savage, felt 
impelled to dramatize it. The result is 
a play called The Phoenix and the 
Dwarfs, a study of a Chinese family of 
various intellectual and social persua- 
sions and political faiths who have 
lived for generations in a small Chi- 
nese village. 

The play is about the way in which 
the war divides and then reunites the 
family. It is not a good play, but it is 
well worth reading. Even more worth 
serious attention, reading and re-read- 
ing, is the introduction by George 
Taylor. One particularly interesting 
point that he makes it is well to re- 
member. Our feeling about China 
comes largely from Chinese scholars 
who have learned the Western point of 
view in American universities, or from 
Chinese and American diplomats 
looking toward much the same politi- 
cal and social goals. But Mr. Taylor 
makes it clear that it is not the men 
brought up in American universities 
but the agrarians, and, more espe- 
cially, the men trained in the military 
and naval academies unhampered by 
alien thinking, who are the great 
power in China because they control 
production and the army. The intro- 
duction is clear, forceful and valuable. 
The play dramatizes its fundamental 
theories. 


BROADWAY FABLES 
Never Whistle in a Dressing Room, 
by Maurice Zolotow. E. P. Dutton: 
$2.75. 
HERE IS a superstition along 
Broadway that it is bad luck to 
whistle in a dressing room. A street 
that houses such fables is of necessity 
inhabited by people extraordinary, 
and Maurice Zolotow has caught a 
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Now Ready! 


THE SONG OF 
BERNADETTE 


Authorized 3-act dramatization by Jean 
and Walter Kerr, of Franz Werfel’s great 
novel. 

For 7 men, 11 women. Simple to produce. 


Beautifully adapted for Schools, Church 


Groups, etc. 


"A superb piece of dramatic writing,” wrote 
the Washington, D. C., Evening Star of the 
premiére at Catholic University. 


Eminently suited to production in the Tribu- 
tary Theater. 


75¢ per copy 
ROYALTY ON APPLICATION 


THE DRAMATIC 
PUBLISHING COMPANY 
59 East Van Buren Street 
CHICAGO 5, ILLINOIS 

















20 STORIES BY 


William Saroyan 


Ranging in mood from comic 
to tragic, this latest collection 
reveals all the exuberance, the 
laughter, the sweetness and 
yearning which are Saroyan’s 
$2.00 


special possessions. 


HARCOURT, BRACE AND COMPANY 
383 Madison Avenue, NewYork 17,N. Y. 
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| number of them between these covers. 


Symbolic, perhaps, is Broadway Rose, 
a panhandler from Brooklyn, who 
comes out at night to wrest a living 
from showfolk who will pay to escape 
her screaming curses. But Rose has a 


| loyalty to the profession, and she has 


been known to give money to a bank- 
rupt crooner. At the other extreme is 
Howard Cullman, of whom Variety 
said, ‘Howard Cullman currently 
bears the label “Broadway Angel No. 
1”. That’s misleading, however. It 
should be reversed. For it is Broadway 
which is Cullman’s Angel No. 1.’ 

There is also the history of a model, 
replete with beauty hints; the story of 
Atlas, ‘Mail Order Muscle King’, an 
exposé of the ticket-hustling racket; 
and a profile of the headwaiter at the 
Hurricane whose maxim is ‘Try to 
sell extra drinks in the most courteous 
manner.’ We learn that Hy Gardner, 
Broadway columnist, spent $138.25 in 
five months checking his $3.75 hat; 
that in 1938 the Wine and Food 
Society lobbied for support of the bill 
in Congress to permit the fortification 
of Guam because the island was a 
chief source of pepper. Two chapters 
on touring are included, too — with a 
band, and with Unit 35 of the USO. 
In both one gets a sense of the 
tremendous physical drain of the one- 
night stands and of the fascination of 
the road as well. ‘It was amazing how 
after a few hours of playing the piston- 
pounding rhythms acted like a tonic 
and the brass section came alive and 
sloughed off its weariness as if it had a 
week’s rest.’ The USO troupes are 
barnstorming on the old vaudeville 
circuits now, and some hopefuls think 
that when the war is over there will be 
a nationwide revival of vaudeville. At 
any rate, Mr. Zolotow proves that 
there are large casts waiting on Broad- 
way. 


The Enjoyment of the Arts, edited 
by Max Schoen. Philosophical Li- 
brary: $5. 
gba in the most coherent culture, 
no two arts are ever at the same 
stage of development or decay at the 
same time. This fact amply justifies 
a book which sacrifices the advantage 
of a single writer’s viewpoint in order 
to present each art in the mirror of 


one of its faithful students. The sy; 
vey of painting by Thomas Munro je 
certainly the most comprehensive 
tolerant and wise in the book, just a; 
painting today is most at home with 
its past and most happy about jt 
variegated present. Milton S. Foy, 
essay on the film shrewdly balance 
the success of the movies as a may 
art against its still-unrealized ar 
potentials. In their discussions of 
architecture and the industrial art 
respectively, Laszlo Gabor and Anto. 
nin and Charlotta Heythum exhibit 
the correctives that have begun t; 
discipline a too-rampant modernism 
in these fields. Van Meter Ames’ pre. 
occupation with the personal and 
social ‘utility’ of the novel reflects the 
uncertainty that now besets the prac- 
tice of this once spacious and warmly 
human form of art. And David 
Daiches exemplifies the detailed study 
of poetic theory and techniques which 
is trying to bridge the gap between 
primitive poetry and today’s highly 
elaborate art. 

The other arts are less trenchantly 
treated: sculpture, because Joseph 
Bailey Ellis tries to make each reader 
a sculptor; music, because Glen Hay- 
don has allowed himself to bog down 
in musical form; drama, because Bar- 
rett H. Clark sticks too closely to the 
written play, failing to draw virtue 
from today’s music and dance thea 
tre, or just theatre itself. Max Schoen’s 
introduction has many of the defects 
of abstract aesthetics with too few of 
its compensations. And George Boas 
has debunked the critic without in- 
dicating clearly what his useful and 
positive functions may be. In short, 
the ensemble leaves something to be 
desired. Yet it is hard to think of 
another book which covers so much 
ground with equal thoughtfulness and 
penetration. 


Born under Saturn, by Catherin 
Macdonald Maclean. Macmillan’s: 
$3.50. 
ie: THEATRE PEOPLE William Haz- 
litt will always be thought of as 
the man who discovered Edmund 
Kean, who interpreted the actor not 
only to the public but to other critics 
and perhaps even to Kean himsell 
and who was in large part :esponsible 
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for Kean’s final success. To the av- 
erage reader, and perhaps more es- 
pecially to readers who are interested 
in the reaction of the British to Na- 

leon and to the French Revolution, 
Hazlitt is a puzzling but always fas- 
cinating writer, the longtime intimate 
of Charles and Mary Lamb, some- 
time friend and sometime opponent 
of Wordsworth, Coleridge and the 
other great writers of his day because 
of his defense of Napoleon and his 
feeling that the Revolution was not, 
in the end, a revolt from which the 
people found their hoped-for freedom. 
To some he may be interesting as one 
of those gifted artists who paint al- 
most as well as they write, or again to 
some as the author of Liber Amoris, 
the account of a strange sentimental 
attachment which has stirred public 
interest and curiosity through several 
generations. Whatever the facet of his 
life, his character, his writing, his 
association that attracts you to Haz- 
litt, it must seem impossible for any- 
one to write a dull book about him. 
Yet that is exactly what Catherine 
Macdonald Maclean has achieved in 
her over-long, over-wordy, over-senti- 
mental biography. 

As the fashion for over-detailed bi- 
ography grows, the wonder grows with 
it how quickly unnecessary words, 
unimportant details, and especially a 
biographer’s emotional reaction to the 
facts of her subject’s career can take 
the life out of the story. 


El Teatro en Paris, Londres y Ber- 
lin, by Armando de Maria y 
Campos. Compania de Ediciones 
Populares 8. A., Mexico. 
ba of Mexico comes another vol- 
ume of theatre criticism by 
Armando de Maria y Campos whose 
running chronicles have for some 
years kept us in close touch with what 
happens in our neighbor country. 
This year’s volume is not so much 
concerned with what happens in Mex- 
ico as with what has happened in 
Paris, London, Berlin since the war 
began or, as his subtitle phrases it 
with expressive sound, ‘bajo las 
bombas’. There is nothing very new in 
all this but it is illuminating to see the 
record of the war theatre in Germany, 
Poland, Greece, Russia and elsewhere. 
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Unsung Americans Sung, edited by | 
W. C. Handy. Handy Brothers: 

$3.50. 
A of William C, Handy is | 

the frontispiece to a volume of 

songs called Unsung Americans Sung, | 
and edited by the ‘father of the blues’. 
The idea back of this book is very 
good indeed. It is to put into song the 
story of some Americans whose work 
has been significant so that they shall 


Now Ready... 
Second and Enlarged — 1944 — Edition 


HOW BEAUTIFUL 
UPON THE MOUNTAIN 
A History of Jacob's Pillow 
by TED SHAWN Postpaid $1.50 


Lavishly illustrated with over 
100 pictures of famous dancers 


An ideal Christmas present for any dancer, student, 
dance lover. Send check or money order to 


TED SHAWN, Box 87, Lee, Mass. 








be remembered at those moments 





‘when men sing because they are at 
ease’ and so that their names may 
— through the song— become at- 
tached to a part of our folk music. The 
subjects of the songs, all Negroes, 
range from Booker Washington and 
George Washington Carver to Rich- 
ard B. Harrison, Ira Aldridge and 
other distinguished theatre artists. 
The words and music of the songs are 
by well-known poets and composers, 



















WE SPECIALIZE and are successful 
in finding promptly the ‘Out-of- 
Print” or “Hard-to-Find” books 
which you particularly desire. 
Please write us stating “Wants.” 
No obligation. 


THE SEVEN BOOK HUNTERS 


Station O, Box 22 New York 11, N. Y. 
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and there are informing editorial 





notes to accompany and to supple- 
ment them. Such a compilation must 
obviously be uneven in its level. Even 
a quick perusal indicates that some- 
times the words are more stimulating 
than the music and some of the songs 
will hardly stimulate the singing 
impulse. 


Thesaurus of the Arts, by Albert E. 
Wier. Putnam’s: $5. 
N° REFERENCE book containing 
over 8500 items and covering 
all of the arts (including radio and 
television) can be useless. But neither 
can it hope in some 700 pages to be 
reasonably comprehensive, to contain 
all the essential (or even the right) 
information a non-technical reader 
might want or need on any specific 
personality, subject or term. And 
when the book is the work of a single 
individual, the inadequacies are com- 
pounded by the person’s special in- 
terests and the sheer size of the area 
he has tried to cover. It is hardly sur- 
prising, then, that Mr. Wier’s ‘the- 
saurus’ irritates and defeats one on 
every page and will prove a trap for 
the unwary layman. The expense of 
publishing it will be justified only if it 
persuades some firm or foundation to 
give the English-speaking world a 








real thesaurus of the arts. 


OUTSTANDING PLAYS 
for Little Theatres 


CLAUDIA 
CRY HAVOC 
BUT NOT GOODBYE 
THE SKIN OF OUR TEETH 
DECISION 
MURDER IN A NUNNERY 
THOSE ENDEARING YOUNG CHARMS 
OUTRAGEOUS FORTUNE 
GUEST IN THE HOUSE 
JANIE © SPRING AGAIN 
JANE EYRE © LISTEN, PROFESSOR! 
THE DUKE IN DARKNESS 
DOCTORS DISAGREE 
THE DAMASK CHEEK 
LETTERS TO LUCERNE 
PHILADELPHIA STORY 
MURDER WITHOUT CRIME 
VICKIE 
RING AROUND ELIZABETH 
THE MALE ANIMAL 
OUT OF THE FRYING PAN 
PAPA IS ALL 
MR. AND MRS. NORTH 
OLD ACQUAINTANCE 


Where Available 


THREE’S A FAMILY 
UNCLE HARRY 
MRS. JANUARY AND MR. EX 


When Available 


HARRIET © ANGEL STREET 
BLITHE SPIRIT 
THE TWO MRS. CARROLLS 


SAMUEL FRENCH 


25 West 45th Street, New York 
811 West 7th Street, Los Angeles 
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LOW ROYALTY PLAYS 
FOR AMATEUR PRODUCTION 
Plays of tested audience reaction — 
easy and inexpensive to produce — 

in manuscript form. 
@ Write for information @ 
PLAY BUREAU 


Pasadena Playhouse Association 
33 South El Molino Ave., Pasadena 1, Calif. 














Shakespeare 
and the Actor S 


‘By ARTHUR COLBY SPRAGUE 


Tue stage business in Shakespeare's 
plays, traditional and otherwise, 
rom 1660 to 1905. $5.00 


“All in all, there is probably no other 
single book which will give the reader 
so clear a picture of how the great 
actors of the past appeared in Shake- 
speare.’" — Edward Wagenknecht in 
The New York Times. 


“Tt will conjure up for the imaginative 
reader the old fascinating smell of 
grease-paint and musty painted canvas, 
the vision of faded threadbare velvets, 
pinchbeck jewelry and broken gilded 
crowns, the trappings of an age-old 
history of earnest make-believe."’ — 
Margaret Webster in the New York 
Herald Tribune. 

“A learned but never dull volume on 
the business of the actors, those telling 
moves, gestures and expressions which 
clinch the meaning of the line and 
make you remember both it and 
them."’ — George Freedley in The 
Morning Telegraph. 

**Professor Sprague here presents in 
pleasant and judicious manner a sketch 
of what is probably the most intract- 
able field of Shakespeare study.’’ — 
Tucker Brooke in The Yale Review. 
‘Nowhere else can one find in such pro- 
fusion answers to questions which inev- 
itably arise, not only when one of the 
great plays is to be staged but when a 
careful reader tries to visualize an ac- 
tion.’’"—Joseph W. Krutch in The Nation. 
“This history is lightened with much 
amusing anecdotage which, however, 
is introduced not merely to entertain 
the reader but because it has its sig- 
nificance.'" — Christian Science Monitor. 








HARVARD UNIVERSITY PRESS 
Cambridge 38 Massachusetts 
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THE PUBLISHER 
PRESENTS 


Art and the Soldier, by T/Sgt. Paul 
Magriel. Special Service, Keesler Field, 
Biloxi, Miss. A record in paintings, 
cartoons and photographs of soldier 
art activities at Keesler Field. 


The Technique of Motion Picture Pro- 
duction, Interscience Pub.: $3.50. A 
collection of papers presented at the 
1942 Technical Conference of the 
Society of Motion Picture Engineers 
in Hollywood, dealing with the whole 
technology of the movie industry. 


Free World Theatre, edited by Arch 
Oboler and Stephen Longstreet. Ran- 
dom House: $2.75. Nineteen new 
radio plays written for a program de- 
voted to propaganda-for-democracy, 
organized by the Hollywood Writers 
Mobilization. 


How to Speak and Write for Radio, 
by Alice Keith. Harper's: $3. A ref- 
erence guide to radio techniques in 
speech and writing, with excerpts 
from professional scripts for study 
lessons. 


Drama Cyclopedia, edited and pub- 
lished by Robert L. Sherman, Chicago, 
Iil.: $ro. An alphabetical bibliography 
of some American plays and players 
from 1750 to the present. 


Art in Progress, The Museum of Mod- 
ern Art: $1.75. The Museum’s survey, 
on its fifteenth anniversary, of late 
1gth- and 2oth-century painting as 
well as the other arts of theatre 
design, the films, sculpture, architec- 
ture, industrial design. 


A Soldier's Diary, by Charles Nor- 
man. Scribner's: $17.75. Sensitive 
poems of army life and a soldier’s 
thoughts. 


Story-Book Theatre, by Charlotte 
Steiner. Samuel Gabriel: $7. Six rollick- 
ing fairy tales illustrated in pastel and 
all ready for cardboard production by 


juvenile theatrelovers. 


Worlds Beginning, by Robert Ardrey. 
Duell, Sloan and Pearce: $2.50. A 
fiery and provocative first novel by 
the playwright of Thunder Rock, How 
to Get Tough About It and Casey 
Fones. 
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DRAMA BOOK SHOp 


Books on the Theatre 
ART AND FASHION Marcel Vertes $6.00 


SCRIPT SHOP (11 Radio Plays) 
Evelyn L. Keller 


RADIO PRODUCTION DIRECTING (for 
Young People) Albert Crews 


THE THEATRE BOOK OF THE YEAR 
1943-1944 George Jean Nathan 


THE BEST PLAYS OF 1943-1944 
Burns Mantle 


THE TECHNIQUE OF SCREENPLAY 
WRITING Eugene Vale 


TAKE THEM UP TENDERLY 
Margaret Case Harriman 


OFF MIKE ed. Jerome Lawrence 
Radio Writing by the nation's top radio 
writers 


MIDDLE EAST DIARY Noel Coward 
YOUR KIDS AND MINE Joe E. Brown 
FOR KEEPS F. Hugh Herbert 75 
CAREER ANGEL Gerard M. Murray 75 
BUT NOT GOODBYE George Seaton .75 
A HIGHLAND FLING Margaret Curtis .75 
FEATHERS IN A GALE 

Jamerson & Lawrence 75 


48 West 52nd St. New York 19,N. Y. 


4.00 
3.50 
3.00 
3.00 
3.50 
2.75 


2.50 


2.00 














Stubs, The Theatre Guide, by Lenn 
Tobin, 223 West 44 St., N.Y.: $1. Plans 
of the seating arrangements in New 
York theatres with related facts 
brought up to date for 1944. 

The Speech Personality, by Elwood 
Murray. Lippincott: $2.75. The avowed 
purpose of this textbook is to release 
the personality and to cultivate more 
effective speech techniques. 


Plays in Print: 


Career Angel, by Gerard Majella Mu. 
ray; For Keeps, by F. Hugh Herber; 
Only the Heart, by Horton Foote; Ram. 
shackle Inn, by George Batson; Suds in 
Your Eye, by Fack Kirkland. Dramo- 
tists Play Service: 75¢. 


A Uniform for Mom, by Fane Kendall; 
Paul Ducks the Dentist, by Christopher 
Sergel; The Christmas Pearl, by Rost 
Campion; Wildcat Willie Gets Girl 
Trouble, by Anne Coulter Martens; 
Wildcat Willie Takes a Tumble, by 
Anne Coulter Martens. The Dramatic 
Publishing Co.: each 35¢. 


Let Me Grow Up, by Anne Coulter 
Martens: The Dramatic Publishing 


Co.: 50¢. 


The Girl with Two Faces, by Fane Ken- 
dall. The Dramatic Publishing Co.: 75¢- 
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